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It Pays to Remember 


JOHN AND Mary had been married for 
six years, but things had not gone too 
well for a while. Of late they fussed more 
often. The litile differences that used to 
never amount io much seemed rather im- 
poriant now. 

John was reading the evening paper; 
Mary tensely, nervously flipped the pages 
of her magazine. 

“Go ahead and say it,” John remarked. 
“If you want io call it quits, it suits me.” 

Mary did not reply. She wiped away a 
tear that was about to slide down her 
cheek. She slowly closed her magazine 
and then answered, “It isn’t that I think 
it is all your fault, John. But, really, I 
see no need in continuing as things are.” 

Little Janie, their only child—about four 
—played on the floor in front of them. 
She was unaware of the significance of 
the conversation which had no interest 
for her. 

John’s voice broke the silence, “If you 
want that divorce, you can have it.” 

Mary did not answer, for Janie had mo- 
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mentarily caught her attention. “Janie,” 
she said, “what is that you have?” 

“I don’t know, Mother. It is something 
I found upstairs in the closet.” 

Mary arose and began to unwrap the 
ribbon little Janie had tangled all about 
her feet. “Why, Janie, this is the ribbon 
from mother’s and daddy’s wedding pres- 
ents.” 

Mother sat down on the floor beside 
Janie and began to wind meticulously into 
a ball the ribbon she had tied end to end 
six years ago. As her fingers continued 
to slide over and over the growing ball, 
memories that were sweet, still precious, 
holy, crowded into her mind—into her 
heart. When the last blue ribbon was on 
the ball it became blurred; for tears were 
in Mary’s eyes. ; 

John came over and sat down on the 
floor beside Mary. A little arm slid slowly 
around Mary’s neck; another went about 
John. It was Janie’s voice that broke the 
silence. She said, “Mother and daddy.” 

RoscoE Brown FISHER 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


Lutherans buy center in Shanghai 

A four-story building in Shanghai 
will become a Lutheran center for 
China. Purchase of the building was 
authorized by the American Section of 
the Lutheran World Federation, meet- 
ing in Detroit in January. 

Offices, apartments for missionaries, 
and a center for service men will be 
provided in the building. The Lutheran 
service center now operating in Shang- 
hai is in leased quarters which will be 
vacated next month. The new building 
will be purchased and equipped at a 
cost of $90,000. 

Proposal will be made to the ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions that Shang- 
hai be made a station for a new mission 
project. United Lutheran work in China 


has all been located in Shantung, par- 
ticularly in and around the cities o: 
Tsingtao and Tsimo. The Rev. Donalc 
Wilson, newly enlisted ULC missionary 
to China, may be sent to Shanghai. 


Lutheran Church to rebuild in Japan 
The Lutheran Church of Japan wil 
be re-established on the basis of its 
prewar constitution. It will not con- 
form to a union church arrangement 
which has been proposed for Kyodan 
It hopes to co-operate within Kyodan 
the united church, if freedom for Lu- 
theran faith and practice is granted. 
Decision to re-establish the Lutheran 
Church was passed unanimously at 2 
conference of pastors and laymen in 
Kumamoto. late in January. The Rey. 


MILLIONS IN CHINA depend on American gifts of food to keep them alive. 
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Chitose Kishi was elected president of 
the Church, succeeding the Rev. Inoko 
Miura. Mr. Kishi is pastor of the Lu- 
theran congregation at Kyoto. During 
the war he was jailed several weeks by 
Japanese authorities. 

The Lutheran seminary at Tokyo will 
be re-established, it was decided at the 
January session of the Church. An 
urgent piea for more missionaries from 
America was made by Japanese 
churchmen. 


) American Section to merge 

A complicated arrangement of church 
machinery will be simplified when the 
National Lutheran Council becomes the 
U.S. national committee for the Lu- 
| theran World Federation. This com- 
| mittee will replace the American Sec- 
) tion of the Federation. 
| A similar plan will probably be fol- 
lowed when the Canadian Lutheran 
‘Council is organized in April, making 
it the Canadian committee for the 
‘World Federation. The American Sec- 


| tion as now organized includes both 


) Canadian and U.S. representatives. 
Advantage of the plan is that it as- 
signs co-operative Lutheran activity in 
)both domestic and international affairs 
jto one organization. This is “a great 
forward step in the streamlining of Lu- 
| theran activities in the sphere of inter- 
4 national church relationships,” says Dr. 
‘Rees Edgar Tulloss, president of the 
} National Lutheran Council. 

| Provision for national committees in 
\28 countries is included in the new con- 
|stitution of the Lutheran World Fed- 
Jeration which will undoubtedly be 
i: dopted at sessions in Sweden in July. 
Amendments to the National Lutheran 
‘Council constitution, establishing the 
ew arrangement, will be submitted for 
ction by churches of the Council. 


‘ 
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Four men for Europe 

To Europe in the next few months 
will go four American Lutherans to 
strengthen the staff of relief and re- 
construction workers. One will replace 
Dr. Clifford Nelson, formerly the Lu- 
theran representative in central Europe 
outside Germany. Dr. Nelson is re- 
covering from a stroke suffered re- 
cently while on leave in the U.S. 

Also to be replaced is the Rev. Carl 
F. Schafinit, now engaged in ministry 
among displaced persons in Germany. 

American Lutheran representative in 
Finland is now the Rev. Jacob W. Heik- 
kinen, who sailed Jan. 17 to take the 
place of Dr. Herman Keiter who re- 
turned in December to his work at 
Hartwick College. Also in Finland is 
Luther H. Kirsch, acting as a relief 
worker for the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. 

One of the new appointees will work 
in Austria and Czechoslovakia, and an- 
other in Poland. Those now in Ger- 
many as Lutheran World Relief com- 
missioners are the Rev. Frank M. 
Brown (British zone), the Rev. Owen 
J. C. Norem (French zone), the Rev. 
John A. Scherzer (American zone). 


Empie escapes 

Dr. Paul C. Empie escaped death in 
Germany on Jan. 3 when his automo- 
bile skidded on an icy highway, hurtled 
down a 12-foot embankment, and 
turned over three times. 

Knocked unconscious when his head 
struck the roof of the car as it over- 
turned, Dr. Empie was severely shaken 
up and suffered several minor cuts and 
bruises. His companion, H. Pfeiffer, a 
driver for the World Council of 
Churches, escaped without a scratch. 

Dr. Empie returned on Jan. 11 from 
a two-month study of relief needs of 
Lutheran churches in Poland, Czecho- 
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Dr. Paul C. Empie got home safely 


slovakia, Austria, and Germany. He 


made the trip abroad in the interest of 
Lutheran World Action’s $10,000,000 
appeal for relief and rehabilitation in 
Europe and Asia, of which he is na- 
tional director. 

Returning from Areleson to Frank- 
furt at night, on the ice-coated Auto- 
bahn, Dr. Empie and Pfeiffer came 
without warning upon a bombed-out 
section of road that was under repair. 
Pfeiffer, trying to swing the small sedan 
from one lane to another, lost control 
of the car as it skidded on the ice. The 
machine shot across the road and 
turned over as it plunged down the em- 
bankment. Thrown against the roof of 
the car, Dr. Empie lost consciousness 
for several minutes. One gloved hand 
crashed through a rear window and was 
badly cut by glass. Pfeiffer crawled 
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from the wreckage and then aided Dr. 
Empie to escape. 

During the night, six trucks and four 
automobiles went over the embankment 
at the same danger point, killing two 
persons and injuring many more. 


Empie appeals 

Spiritual isolationism and personal 
selfishness are greater threats to Chris- — 
tendom than is atheistic communism. 
Thus spoke Dr. Paul C. Empie on his | 
return from Europe. ; 

“Our efforts for world relief and re- 
habilitation will have a powerful ef- 
fect,’ Dr. Empie said, “not only upon 
the ultimate strength of Christian 
forces in Europe but also upon the in- 
fluence the Christian churches of 
America will be able to maintain at 
home. 

“We shall not win the battle between 
the Christian and the pagan way of life 
by force or by political intrigue, but 
by the impact made upon humanity 
through love and service,’ Dr. Empie 
declared. 

“And it’s a real battle,” he stressed, 
“make no mistake about that. Every } 
Christian in America, by his participa- 
tion in world relief and rehabilitation, |’ 
demonstrates that he is—or is not—a 
soldier of the Cross at a time when his 
Captain needs him most. 

“The Church in Europe,” he stated.|s 


last decade that today its actual], 
strength and recuperative power are 
unknown. It is constantly scrutinizee 
by hostile groups even today and is 
subjected to pressures from every side 
Available leadership is almost over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of the tas? 
confronting it. The devil also know 
how to divide to conquer. 

“Our aid,” Dr. Empie concludee 
“sives hope to our brethren in th & 
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faith; our indifference stabs that faith 
in the back.” 


World Action goal set 

For Lutheran World Action in 1948 
the goal will be $4,000,000. Three mil- 
lion will be for church reconstruction, 
and $525,000 for continued support of 
orphaned missions. 

Considerable opinion at the Detroit 
meeting of the National Lutheran 
Council was on the side of making the 
goal $5,000,000 in view of enormous 
needs overseas. Decision to adopt the 

$4,000,000 figure was with the thought 
that the goal would be well over-sub- 
scribed. 

To urge completion of the amount 
still needed to reach the 1947 goal, the 
Council prepared a statement to be 
read in every congregation either on 

Ash Wednesday or the first Sunday in 
Lent. 

“We call upon every member of 

every congregation .. . to increase his 
gifts to Lutheran World Action,” the 
statement read, “to the utmost of the 
‘means God has provided, and to unite 
with us in the common prayer that our 
love may not fail but may be powerful 
‘m deed and in truth.” 

_ At the end of January, the World 
Action fund had reached $6,745,000— 
67.5 per cent of the $10,000,000 goal. A 
series of 400 workers’ rallies would be 
held this month to complete plans for 
oversubscribing the fund, perhaps by 
Easter. 


More will become deaconesses 

Roll of students under direction of 
the two ULC deaconess motherhouses 
is growing longer. Approval of five 


girls by the Board of Deaconess Work - 


at its Baltimore meeting, Jan. 23, 
brought the total to 48. Half of these 
are candidates for the diaconate. 
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Goal of the Deaconess Board is a stu- 
dent from each synod in the ULC be- 
fore the end of the 1946-48 biennium. 
Enrollment now is at its highest point 
within the last 10 years. 

The motherhouse schools are now af- 
filiated with Susquehanna University, 
and Wagner, Midland, and Thiel col- 
leges. Courses of study lead -to the 
bachelor’s degree. 


Million-dollar synod 

Benevolence contributions of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod exceeded 
a million dollars in 1946, reports Dr. 
Joseph D. Krout. No other ULC synod 
ever passed the million mark in any 
year, he states. 

Central Pennsylvanians overpaid 
their $148,086 synodical budget by 
$11,835. Their ULC apportionment of 
$377,024 was overpaid $30,609. World 
Action contributions totaled $381,198. 
There were additional sums for other 
benevolences. 


Forgotten men 

American boys in the occupational 
forces in Germany and Japan have be- 
come forgotten men. The church needs 
to awaken to “its continuing respon- 
sibility,” the Rev. Lawrence M. Reese 
told 100 chaplains and clergymen at a 
meeting sponsored by the General 
Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains in Philadelphia recently. 

“Since V-J Day there has been a ter- 
rific letdown,” the associate secretary 
of the ULC Parish and Church School 
Board reported. “It would be a black 
mark on the church if it were to forget 
now that there are still 1,000,000 under 
arms.” 

On the samfe program, chaplains 
asked pastors to counteract a “general 
condition of religious illiteracy” in the 
armed services by more adequate 
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Christian education among their youth. 
Major M. H. Imrie, of the army chief 
of chaplain’s office, stated that the army 
was “receiving so many unchurched 
youth that it is apparent the churches 
are not giving them Christian training.” 


Chaplains act 

Chaplains themselves are working to 
raise moral standards. Adopted at the 
convention of the Chaplains’ Associa- 
tion recently was a resolution that 
“chaplains in training be especially pre- 
pared through courses in religious edu- 
cation” to develop an intensive teaching 
program. 

The navy is sponsoring production of 
a series of motion pictures “to drama- 
tize decency and the over-all values 
which underlie the American way of 
life.” 

Pending in Congress is a bill that 
would enable chaplains to minister to 
their men more adequately. The num- 
ber of servicemen assigned to each 
would be reduced from 1,200 to 800. 
Already the navy has asked for 100 
more chaplains. Of all denominations 
only the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tionalist have filled their quotas. 

In the army there were 1,992 chap- 
lains on active duty Oct. 1. The total 
at the high point of World War II was 
8,500. 


Uniting Lutherans in Brazil 

Cementing of a united Lutheran 
Church in Brazil is anticipated this 
month. The two largest of the coun- 
try’s four Lutheran synods endorsed 
union at meetings in 1946. Conventions 
of the remaining groups were expected 
to vote approval in January. 

Big factor in the union movement has 
been the severance of the whole South 
American church from Germany by the 
war. Governmental decree changed the 


” (Feb. 26-Mar. 4) FOR OUR MISSION CON. 


THE EVENING ANGELUS 
THE WEEKLY PRAYER SUGGESTIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY 

Let us pray — 

(Feb. 5-11) FOR OUR HOMES, 
that they may be made beautiful with Christ- 
inspired forgiveness, thoughtfulness, good hu- — 
mor and affection. 


Let us pray — 

(Feb. 12-18) FOR OUR SORELY TRIED 
BRETHREN IN EUROPE, 

that they may not despair of God's mercy or 

our help. 


Pe ee ee 


Let us pray — 
(Feb. 19-25) FOR LUTHERAN WORLD 
ACTION, =| 


that none of us may relax until its present goals — 
are reached. 


Let us pray — 


GREGATIONS, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 
that as their testimony reaches more lives their 
love to Christ may grow more deep. 


language used at public services from 
German to Portuguese. The clerical 
roll, which formerly consisted almost} 
entirely of German-born pastors, now’} 
lists many native born. And a the- 
ological seminary has been opened by; | 
the Rio’ Grande Synod, largest of the 
Lutheran bodies. Recently, for the firs 
time in the 60-year history of this 
group, synodical minutes were printec 
in Portuguese. 

Despite anti-German feeling durin 
the war, the church continued to grow 
The Rio Grande Synod reported a gair 
of eight congregations and an increas# 
of 4,893 baptized members in one year 
There were 7,675 baptisms and 5,43 
confirmations. Thirty students have ap’ 
plied to enter the new seminary. 
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Swiss aren't sure 

SWITZERLAND, WITH AN ECONOMY not 
deeply disturbed by World War II, is 
enjoying a big boom, because it got off 
to a quick entry into world markets. 
There is a labor shortage. There is no 
black market. While some foods are 
rationed because of dependence on out- 
side sources, they are sufficiently avail- 
able to all customers. 

There is a shortage of coal, but for 
industrial power hydro-electric de- 
velopment is successfully taking its 
place, though the Swiss homes will 
hover around 60 degrees this winter. 
Labor relations are good. 

Yet far-seeing national leaders are 
worried. 1. Because of Germany. Un- 
‘Wless political and economic peace is 
quickly and properly established there, 
Switzerland’s future is insecure. 2. Be- 
‘}cause of Russia. For the first time since 
World War I, Switzerland has diplo- 
matic relations with that country, but 
is.uneasy over Russia’s demands. Al- 
ready Switzerland has had to make it 
clear that she will deliver no machinery 
to Russia until return deliveries of 
3rain and coal are fully guaranteed. 

3. Because of the U.S. financial power. 
WEvidently the many vociferous, Com- 
munist-inspired charges, that the U.S. 
‘ss using her wealth imperialistically, 
Naas affected the Swiss with fears. 4. 
| 3ecause the various forms of national- 
socialist control developing in Europe 
end to interfere with freedom of com- 
wmerce, the Swiss are afraid their pros- 
ijoerity may dry up and their boom be 


Wuart Wortp War II did to the roll- 
mg stock of Europe’s railroads is illus- 
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trated by the bad situation continuing 
18 months after the war’s close. The 
U.S. is shipping hundreds of locomo- 
tives and thousands of freight cars 
abroad, though our roads are suffering 
from lack of the same. Britain is send- 
ing three times as many locomotives to 
the Continent as before the war. Swe- 
den and Switzerland are working at top 
speed to the same end. 

Though France is doing all she can 
for herself, and has been importing 
largely from the U.S., yet she is 25 per 
cent short in locomotives and 34 per 
cent in freight cars of her prewar roll- 
ing stock. Belgium is little better off, 
but Holland much worse than France. 
Czechoslovakia can move. only 80 per 
cent of the rail freight offered her. 
Greece and Poland have practically 
none left. 

These are big reasons for shortages 
of food and supplies, the persistent dis- 
location of populations, and the source 
of much disaffection, violence, and law- 
lessness. 


Closed shop 

WITH THE ATTENTION of Congress 
turned upon the restriction or abroga- 
tion of the closed shop, and the growing 
agitation of British labor for the closed 
shop, it is worth while considering the 
attitude of the Swedish labor unions 
toward the same. They fear the closed 
shop. 

Says Gunnar Anderson, vice pres- 
ident of the Swedish Federation of 
Trade Unions: “Our federation opposes 
the closed shop. We oppose it on the 
ground of individual freedom. We be- 
lieve any citizen should have freedom 
to join a union or not to join a union, 
and to work where he wishes. This 
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plan has worked well in Sweden. Most 
of the workers recognize the value of 
the union, and do join the union, but 
they are not compelled to do so.” 

Out of Sweden’s population of 
6,000,000, union membership totals 
1,106,000. Labor-management relations 
are excellent in most Swedish indus- 
tries, and disagreements and strikes are 
not common. 


Loan wanted 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA HAS an unhappy sit- 
uation. A delegation from her neigh- 
bor, Yugoslavia, is in Prague trying to 
negotiate a large loan. The Czechs can- 
not see it from the business standpoint, 
for they do not consider Yugoslavia a 
sound business risk. Yet they expect 
to be forced to grant the loan for po- 
litical reasons. 

The pressure may be considered in 
the light of strenuous efforts the Soviet 
is making to consolidate the Balkan 
states into a loose federation that can 
be more easily handled from Moscow. 
Money, however, is needed to finance 
the plan, and Czechoslovakia is sup- 
posed to help. Lying between Russia 
and the Balkan states, Czechoslovakia 
is likely to view the proposed “loan” 
as “protective insurance.” 


Inflation 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, quoting 
the report of its New York correspond- 
ent, expresses British anxiety over cer- 
tain developments of American busi- 
ness. Noting the apparent continued 
increase of American trade, it discounts 
the same because “the dollar is now 
subject to 50 per cent inflation.” 

Other more disturbing factors are 
noted. “Hotel-keepers in Florida report 
that business this winter is 50 per cent 
of the normal, .. . Magazine publishers 
report an extremely severe drop in 
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sales. . . . The stock market has lost 
nearly two years’ gains of nearly forty — 
points... . Although shops continue to — 
register large sales in terms of inflated — 
dollars, managers are beginning to ex- i 
press great concern about the large in- i 
ventories of goods on hand which were ; 
bought at high prices, and may have ~ 
to be sold at a loss.” ; 

Part of this condition, of course, is— 
due to prices outstripping wages for 
the time being in the vicious spiral of 
the wage-price whirligig. The natural 
result has been a stronger and more 
critical buyers’ market. Another fea- 
ture of British disturbance is that in- 
flated prices have reduced by 25 per 
cent the value of the U.S. loan to 
Britain. 3 


Odds and ends i 

The Japanese Communist Party is 
having a hard time to meet its current 
expenses. Each member is required to 


ferred the U.S... . Chinese, with plenty, 
of Chinese money, have begun to gam-- 
ble in gold. With $1 (U.S.) equal te 
$6,500 (Chinese) on the market, they be 
have run the price on the Shangha |‘ 
Exchange up to $344,000 (Chinese) pe et 


in her dealings with the U.S. is bein 
caused by her need of outside help im 
the task of rehabilitation. Her interna: 


of her workers, are not yielding to the 
usual home remedies. 
—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 
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Washington 


Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas 
has introduced bills dealing with uni- 
form marriage and divorce legislation. 
The Senator, always alert to moral is- 
sues, has introduced similar bills for 
20 years. His present interest poses a 
question churchmen should study. 

“It is not good morals, nor conducive 
}to good morale, for-the children of some 
Jparents to be recognized as legitimate 
in one state but illegitimate in another 
state, perhaps only a mile or a few rods 
away. It seems to me that in the United 
States there ought to be uniform laws 
governing marriage, divorce, the status 
of children, and property rights in- 
volved.” So reasons Senator Capper. 


®Present situation 

To point out some ridiculous differ- 
Hences in marriage laws in the 48 states 
and the District of Columbia only 
Nsharpens the need, in the Senator’s 
mind, for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The amendment would en- 
able the Federal Government to handle 
jmarriage and divorce legislation. 

| In nearly a score of states there is no 


whatever upon which divorce may be 
‘bbtained. In another state divorce may 
oe granted on the basis of bad temper. 
In Maryland only a minister of re- 
jigion may perform a marriage cere- 
imony. In practically every other state 
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ficials, and thus avoid the burlesquing 
of the marriage service. 

Senator Capper doesn’t believe that 
a Federal Act governing marriage and 
divorce will lessen the evils of divorce 
on a wholesale scale, but he does feel 
that such action would protect chil- 
dren and their property rights, and 
would end a great deal of confusion at- 
tendant upon the divorce evil. 


National handling 

We have one standard of weight, one 
of measure, one of monetary value. 
Only the Federal Government can 
handle. tariff. Why should we have 49 
standards for marriage? 

Within the past two years the Su- 
preme Court has handed down a deci- 
sion in the well-known Williams-Hen- 
drix case of North Carolina. These 
parties went to Nevada, sued their 
former mates for divorce, married and 
moved back to North Carolina, where 
they were arrested for bigamy. The 
Supreme Court upheld the North Caro- 
lina authorities. Justice Frankfurter 
summarized the case for many of us in 
one sentence: “This is merely one of 
those untoward results inevitable in a 
Federal system in which the regulation 
of domestic relations has been left with 
the states and not given to the national 
authority.” 

Whether you believe in national mar- 
riage and divorce laws or not, those 
who would be informed on current 
thinking upon marriage legislation, 
should read Senator Capper’s bill (S 
198) which covers 22 pages. It may be 
secured for the asking. Address Sen- 
ator Arthur Capper, Senate Office 
Building, Washington. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Lutheran Co-operation Increases 


New work begun by National Lutheran Council is reported at annual — 


meeting. Plans for further expansion of program are proposed — 


WHEN THE NationAL LUTHERAN 
Council held its annual meeting in De- 
troit, Jan. 21-24, it had completed its 
first full year’s work under a new con- 
stitution which greatly increases its 
scope of operation. 

The Council’s Student Service Com- 
mission, which conducts a ministry 
among college students, had come into 
existence in 1946. Its Division of Pub- 
lic Relations had begun functioning un- 
der the direction of a full-time execu- 
tive. Its Division of American Missions 


was being converted from a wartime - 


emergency agency to a permanent co- 
ordinator of the regular home mission 
activities of eight Lutheran church 
bodies in the United States. 

One Council agency, the Service 
Commission, had about completed its 
assignment to minister to soldiers and 
sailors of World War II. Sometime dur- 
ing 1947 this commission may be dis- 
banded. Ministry to hospitalized vet- 
erans of the war has been assigned to 
the Council’s Division of Welfare. For- 
mer GI’s now in colleges would be a 
responsibility of the Student Service 
Commission. 

In only one respect had the work of 
the National Lutheran Council been 
confined to smaller limits than formerly. 
Hereafter it is to be an agency of Lu- 
theranism of the United States only, 
rather than of Lutherans in both the 
U.S. and Canada. A Canadian Council 
is scheduled to be organized in April. 


BiccEst work of the Council during 
the postwar period will continue to be 
the gathering of a large Lutheran 
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| 
World Action fund. Direct responsi- | 
bility for expanding this fund will also — 
be placed in the Council when it is- 
merged with the American Section of — 
the Lutheran World Federation. The — 
American Section until this time has 
supervised expenditure of funds for 
European relief and reconstruction as 
well as maintenance of orphaned mis- 
sions throughout the world. 

The Council had made a good report 
of its newly expanded program of work, 
commissioners attending the Detroit 
meeting were prompt to acknowledge, 
No. sooner had that report been given 
than the Council was almost swamped 
with proposals for new work it is re- 
quested to begin. Most of the proposec’ 
projects were referred to the executive} } 
committee for further study. 

Unified strategy of Lutheran youth} 
organizations, such as the Luthew}y 
League of America, should be formu~ 


department, it was proposed. The Stu- 
dent Service Commission, now engage 
in ministry among college students 


Church. 


STUDY OF THE YOUTH WORK PROPOS#| 
was committed to the Council’s exeew! 
tive committee. Also referred to th 
committee for study was a proposal * 
establish an all-Lutheran graduate th» 
ological seminary. The Division 


The Luther 


Public Relations was requested to 
study possibilities of becoming the pub- 
lisher of The Lutheran Outlook, a 
monthly journal of opinion now pub- 
lished by the American Lutheran Con- 
ference. The Division was also told to 
investigate prospects for a Department 
of Radio. 

One new field of work the Council 
is ready to enter is that of Jewish Mis- 
sions. A department “for the Christian 
Approach to the Jewish People” will be 
established in the Division of American 
‘Missions on April 1. Jewish mission 
work the United Lutheran Church has 
done in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 


AVOIDING DUPLICATION OF EFFORT in 
home mission work of churches belong- 
ing to the National Lutheran Council 
is a major function of the Council’s Di- 
vision of American Missions. 
Throughout the United States and 
;Canada there are 28 regional commit- 
tees which study fields where estab- 
lishment of new congregations is rec- 
ommended. Fields are assigned among 
various Lutheran home mission agen- 


at 
sions were established. 
yn 


he Something will have to be done about 
overlapping of existing congregations, 
s well as avoiding duplicated effort in 
aew work, the divisional executive, the 
Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer, stated in his re- 
ort to the Council. Congregations 


0 ions division. 
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Pittsburgh will be conducted through 
the new department. 

At the Detroit meeting Dr. Rees 
Edgar Tulloss was elected for a third 
one-year term as president of the 
Council. Also re-elected were Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Sodt, vice president; Dr. Mar- 
tin Anderson, secretary; and Mr. S. 
Frederick Telleen, treasurer. Drs. 
Franklin Clark Fry and M. R. Hamsher 
are executive committee members. 

A Council budget of $1,138,183 was 
adopted for 1947. More than half of this 
would be spent for postwar emergency 
work, particularly that of the Service. 
Commission. 


Home Mission Experiment is Successful 


Co-operative effort in home missions, begun to meet wartime need, 


opens way to long-range program to avoid duplication of effort 


Dr. H. Conrad Hoyer ... American Missions 


Tue Nationat LUTHERAN COUNCIL got 
into its work as a home mission co- 
ordinator as a result of its wartime 
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ministry to America’s rapidly shifting 
population. More than one-fourth of 
the Lutherans of North America moved 
at least once during the war years. Five 
hundred new communities were built, 
some of them very large. There was a 
strong trend toward the West Coast and 
the big cities throughout the country. 

In many communities centering 
around war industry, established 
churches did not exist or were inade- 
quate to meet the big problem. Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Richmond, Wash., 
were such communities, in which Lu- 
therans began ministry through the Di- 
vision of American Missions before 
word about atomic bombs had reached 
the headlines. 

Willow Run, Mich., was another place 
where Lutherans started wartime work. 
In all, 37 mission projects were organ- 
ized, beginning in 1948. Sixteen pastors 
and 36 trained women workers were 
called into the emergency service. 
There were 185,000 calls made to war 
workers’ homes. Chapels were secured, 
services held, and Sunday schools or- 
ganized. The Richmond, Calif., Sunday 
school had 800 enrolled. 


END OF THE WAR did not bring the 
emergency ministry to an end. Few 
housing projects closed, because there 


were few houses available elsewhere. 
Six of the wartime missions have be- 
come permanent congregations of Na- 
tional Lutheran Council churches. Nine 
others have been aligned with work of 
established congregations. Only seven 
of the wartime projects have been en- 
tirely abandoned. Seventeen projects 
continue under the direction of the 
Division of American Missions. 

Newly developing under this division 
is a rural church life program. Con- 
ferences were held in many areas in 
1946 to survey special problems in this 
field. A new work assigned to the divi- 
sions is missions among the Jews. A 
department of special missions, con- 
cerned with various minority peoples, 
is under consideration. 

Question asked by the Division of 
American Missions—and left unan- 
swered by the National Lutheran 
Council—is “what service does the 
Council want from an agency such as 
this.” This inquiry was included in the 
Division report. “There is a feeling that 
our entire home mission enterprise be 
administered by one agency. This seems 
to be quite impossible until organic: 
unity is established among all the 
bodies participating in the National Lu-. 
theran Council,” Dr. Hoyer stated. 


Some Refugees Find Homes 


America received only one-tenth of the European 


homeless expected in 1946, Welfare Division Report 


THERE WERE A FEW refugees who 
weren’t on the schedule. They were the 
48 Estonians who crossed the Atlantic 
in fishing boats last summer. When they 
landed in Miami, no one had told them 
they could come, and nobody was sure 
they could stay. 
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They were Lutheran. (Lutherans are 
78 per cent of the population of 
Estonia.) Lutherans have an intensi 
eagerness to take care of one another 
In Miami five Lutheran churche: 
helped the Estonians. A church base 
ment and kitchen became their board 


The Luthere» 


. Welfare 


Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz . . 


ing-house. Offerings received in 
churches paid for their food. The Wel- 
fare Division of the National Lutheran 
Council sent $750 of World Action 


_ money. 


Meanwhile the Welfare Division 
helped present the refugees’ case to the 
U.S. State Department. Eventually it 
was decided the Estonians could stay 
in America. 


Iv HAD BEEN EXPECTED that about 
39,000 homeless people of Europe would 
secure legal entry into the U.S. in 1946. 
Of this number about 1,000 would be 
Lutherans, mostly from the Baltic 
states, Actually only about a tenth of 
the 39,000 arrived. This number in- 
cluded, through Nov. 1, 83 persons of 
Lutheran faith. The big network of 
Lutheran welfare agencies throughout 
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the continent was at the service of these 
people, offering them shelter and em- 
ployment. A 25-year-old chemist se- 
cured a position in the laboratory of a 
Lutheran hospital. The Nebraska Lu- 
theran Children’s Home Society found 
employment for six young Germans. A 
Latvian family went to a South Caro- 
lina plantation. 

There were 36 war orphans who 
found homes through Lutheran child- 
placing agencies. First group of orphans 
to arrive, 17 boys, was housed at the 
Wartburg Farm School in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., until permanent homes were 
found. An Estonian girl was enrolled 
at St. Olaf College. 

Gathering 2,000 tons of clothing and 
other supplies for needy Europeans 
during the past year has been a post- 
war task in which the Welfare Division 
of the National Lutheran Council 
played a big part. Chairman of the ad- 
ministrative committee of Lutheran 
World Relief, the corporation prepar- 
ing supplies for overseas shipment, has 
been Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, who 
is executive secretary of the NLC Divi- 
sion of Welfare. Lutheran welfare 
agencies in all parts of America have 
conducted clothing drives and processed 
supplies for shipment. 


LUTHERANS, PERHAPS MORE than any 
other American Christians in propor- 
tion to their numbers, maintain exten- 
sive welfare agencies in all parts of the 
country. There are 12,500 Lutheran 
welfare workers on active duty in 
America. Child placement bureaus, 
family service organizations, homes for 
the orphans and aged, hospitals, chap- 
laincies in mental institutions, prisons, 
and a dozen other varieties of social 
service are maintained by Lutherans. 
Usually their work is organized locally, 
with all Lutheran groups co-operating. 
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Strongest of the organizations is the 
Lutheran Charities of Chicago. 

Tendency among the welfare groups, 
reported Dr. Krumbholz at the Detroit 
meeting of the National Lutheran 
Council, is for Lutheran welfare organ- 
izations to unite in state councils. Such 
councils were formed in 1946 in Ohio 
and Nebraska. The NLC Division of 
Welfare provides an over-all program 
for integrating and advising the Lu- 
theran social mission agencies of the 
United States. A hospital information 
service was established by the NLC Di- 
vision of Welfare during the year. It 
gives advice regarding construction, 
personnel, and standards of service in 
church hospitals. 

New responsibility of the Division 


since the end of the war is supervisio: 
of the church’s ministry in veteran: 
hospitals. Lutheran chaplains hav 
joined the Veterans Administratio: 
staff. Pastors have been assigned a 
ministers in various hospitals. 

It is estimated that 12,000 Lutheran 
are patients in V.A. institutions. A 
present the names of only 7,800 hav 
been secured. These patients receiv 
regular ministry from their church. Re 
quests are made repeatedly that name 
of all Lutheran inmates of veterans 
hospitals shall be reported to the Wel 
fare Division office, 231 Madison Ave 
nue, New York City. ; 

Now being surveyed is the need fo 
ministry among men of the U.S. Mer. 
chant Marine. 


Crisis on the Campus 


Missionary work among college students will be a major factor in determinin« 


the future of American civilization, Student Commission reports 


THE BEST way to conduct the church’s 
ministry to college students is to estab- 
lish student centers near college cam- 
puses, the National Lutheran Council 
was told by its Student Service Com- 
mission at the Detroit meeting on Jan. 
Zar 

Just as the service centers were es- 
sential in the wartime ministry to mem- 
bers of the armed forces, college centers 
are essential wherever there is a con- 
siderable enrollment of Lutheran stu- 
dents. More than $2,000,000 would be 
needed to establish these centers. in 
places where clearly defined need ex- 
ists. 

Student houses have been secured at 
13 colleges or universities by churches 
of the National Lutheran Council. 
About 30 additional centers are pro- 
posed by the Student Service Commis- 
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student service 


Dr. Morris Wee. . 
The Luthera» 


! 
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Working with Dr. Wee in nation-wide program of student service are: 


Dr. Ruth Wick... 


Assistant to executive director 


sion. In most cases the center would 
consist of a residence building occupied 
by the student pastor, with adequate 
rooms available as a student gathering 
place. 

There are now 18 full-time campus 
pastors of NLC churches, six pastors 
giving part time to this work, and 14 
full-time women student counselors. 
More than 300 pastors of Lutheran con- 
gregations in college communities en- 
gage in ministry to students. 

Among 1,500,000 U.S. college stu- 
dents, there are at least 80,000 Luther- 
ans in colleges and universities not un- 
der church control. At the University 
of Minnesota there are 6,000 Lutheran 
students. The University of Nebraska 
has 1,140; Ohio State 1,400. 

Means of providing student centers 
was debated at length at the 1947 ses- 
sion of the National Lutheran Council. 
Some favored a million-dollar cam- 
paign. Goal eventually adopted was 
$500,000 to be raised in 1948-1950. 

It was argued that most student cen- 
ters should be secured through funds 
raised in areas adjacent to various 
schools. 
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Rey. Paul E. Bierstedt .. . 
Central regional director 


Rey. Oswald Elbert... 


Eastern regional director 


MINISTRY TO STUDENTS “will shape in 
large measure America’s destiny and 
establish the atmosphere in which we 
shall work as a Christian church,” 
stated Dr. Morris Wee to the National 
Council at the Detroit meeting. Dr. 
Wee is executive secretary of the Stu- 
dent Service Commission, which was 
organized in 1946 to continue work for- 
merly done by agencies of the United 
Lutheran Church and the American 
Lutheran Conference. 

War veterans will get special atten- 
tion in the student service program. A 
$225,000 fund has been allotted for fol- 
lowing service men “from the foxholes 
to the campus.” A third of this amount 
is for 35 Lutheran colleges. Some of 
the colleges will use the money to sup- 
ply pastors for special duty among re- 
turned GI’s. Others will arrange spe- 
cial lecture series, and make helpful 
books available. 

A magor activity of the Student 
Service Commission is the development 
of the Lutheran Student Association, 
organized on scores of college campuses. 
Annual meetings are held for all LSAA 
members in each of 14 areas, and one 
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nation-wide student meeting is held Ruth Wick from their office in Chicago. 
each year; in 1947 near Monterey, Calif. Miss Mildred Winston of the staff of the 

Field work in U.S. colleges is done ULC Board of Education will continue 
by Pastor Oswald Elbert in eastern to assist in the student work until July 
states, Pastor Paul Bierstedt in central 1. At that time Miss Vivian Wickey will 
states, while work in the western states become a second secretary for the east- 
is supervised by Drs. Morris Wee and_ ern area. 


What’s the News? 


Increased publicity program is planned by NLC Division of Public 


Relations. Radio consultant secured. Washington office opened 


SrncE SEPTEMBER the National Lu- 
theran Council has had the services of 
a radio consultant, Mr. Clayton Peter- 
son. He has produced the “March of 
Faith” series of 15-minute transcrip- 
tions used on 26 stations. 

“The National Lutheran Council 
must boldly plan and execute an am- 
bitious program of religious broadcast- 
ing that will insure adequate airing of 
our message,” Mr. Peterson reported at 
the Council meeting in January. Local 
stations are the backbone of religious 
broadcasting, he said. “They afford our 
only regular outlet to the listening pub- 
lic.” Major network time should be se- 
cured for important church events. 

Dramatized stories of men and wom- 
en of faith and power should be fea- 
tured in transcribed programs for local 
stations, as well as dramas portraying 
church activities and aspects of church 
life. Radio transcriptions can be made 
available to church groups for com- 
munity broadcasting. 


Rev. Carl Lund-Quist ... Public Relations 


lations last June. 

About 450 news stories were released 
from the division office in 1946. Church 
conventions, Lutheran World Action 

PARALLEL WITH PROGRESS in the radio rallies, and physical and spiritual con- | 
field, considerable progress was made in ditions of war-torn countries were! 
1946 in newspaper publicity, reported widely publicized. The division has:}) 
the Rev. Carl Lund-Quist at the Coun- continued to edit the quarterly peri--|}i 
cil session in Detroit. Mr. Lund-Quist odical, The National Lutheran, whicke}} 
became executive secretary of the reports all activities of the Nationa’!|) 
newly created Division of Public Re- Lutheran Council. : 
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Most RECENT VENTURE of the Division 
of Public Relations has been appoint- 
ment of a representative in Washington, 
D. C. He is the Rev. Robert E: Van 
Deusen, pastor of the service center at 
the Capital City. Government agencies 
welcome church representatives on 
planning commissions and conferences, 
Mr. Van Deusen reported to the Coun- 
cil. 

“The Roman Catholic Church has 
long recognized the importance of per- 
sonal representation,” he stated. “There 
is scarcely a conference or commission, 
committee or sub-committee, without 
the presence of a priest in clerical garb. 
Listening intently, they rarely speak 
unless the interests of their church are 
at stake or its viewpoint needs to be 
voiced. But they are always there. 
Consequently, the Catholic Church 
wields an influence out of all propor- 
tion to its numerical strength.” Prot- 
estant churches have until recently 
been “missing from the Washington 
scene,” Mr. Van Deusen states. 

Establishing contacts with constantly 
| changing executive personnel in gov- 
jernment is important work of church 
representatives, he said. This is val- 
uable “in keeping the viewpoint and 
interests of the church before those cur- 


SCATTERED AcROosS AMERICA during the 
sjwar years, wherever soldiers and sail- 
ors were likely to need them, were the 


cers. They reached their peak popular- 
ty in 1944, and dropped only slightly 
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rently responsible for the administra- 
tion of government policy.” Time for 
the Protestant churches to bear their 
witness is “in the formative stages of 
the development of policy,’ reported 
Mr. Van Deusen. “This is much more 
effective than protest after policy has 
been formulated and announced.” 

Church representatives can keep in- 
formed on legislative developments and 
provide information and interpretation 
on pending legislation to church execu- 
tives and editors. 


STATISTICAL information on world 
Lutheranism will be collected by the 
Public Relations Division in 1947, Sec- 
retary Lund-Quist reported: Miss Mar- 
jorie Teisberg became Council librarian 
on Jan. 1, with statistics as a major 
assignment. No Lutheran world al- 
manac has been published since 1937. 
A new all-Lutheran directory for the 
U.S. and Canada, as well as a Lutheran 
statistic bulletin, is of immediate im- 
portance. 

Purpose of the Division of Public Re- 
lations is to present “the faith, ideals, 
and program of the Lutheran Church 
through the various means of 
fluencing human thought and action,” 
according to the National Lutheran 
Council constitution. 


in- 


Service Center Attendance Still High 


The war's over, but Lutheran service centers in 1946 entertained 


nearly half as many soldiers and sailors as in the peak years 


lower in 1945. 
Attendance in 1946 was nearly 50 per 
cent of the 1945-figure. With ,approx- 


- imately 2,000,000 men still under arms, 


“chaplains are pleading with us to keep 
alive the agencies which may in any 
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way be counted on to promote the 
moral and spiritual welfare of men in 
their charge,” reported Dr. N. M. Ylvi- 
saker, Service Commission secretary, 
at the January meeting of the National 
Lutheran Council. 

Although ’46 attendance totals were 
still high, number of visitors at the cen- 
ters was tapering rapidly as the year 


. Service Commission 


Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker . . 


advanced. November attendance was 
less than half that of February. Mean- 


while centers were rapidly being closed. 


Of 80 in operation during the six-year 
period, only 20 remain. The center in 
Paris was closed last July. The Sitka, 
Alaska, center shut its doors in Octo- 
ber. Twenty-six others ceased opera- 
tion during the year. 

In Honolulu 500 or 600 visitors were 
still coming in monthly. The Holly- 
wood center was reporting 10,000 vis- 
itors per month at the end of 1946. San 
Antonio, Texas, was receiving more 
than 10,000 guests monthly, and in 
Spokane, Wash., attendance was in- 
creasing, with 26,171 checked in during 
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the month of November. 

The San Francisco center, where the 
King George Hotel had been operated 
on behalf of service personnel, closed 
in 1946. The lease was sold. Much val- 
uable property remaining in service 
centers at closing time was being made 
available to near-by congregations, 
transferred to other church agencies, or 
being sold. 


MINISTRY OF CHAPLAINS and service — 
pastors during 1946 changed in char- — 
acter, reported Dr. Ylvisaker. Extreme 
youthfulness of many new recruits and 
draftees, and the large amount of 
leisure time available to them were po- ~ 
tential in “lowering morals as well as 
morale.” Pastoral counseling was called | 
for. 

Sixty-four National Council clergy- 
men had been service pastors during 
the war period, 25 of them from the 
United Lutheran Church. Twenty of 
the 65 were still engaged in this work 
at the end of 1946. 

Counted in millions were the num- 
bers of tracts and books distributed 
through the Service Commission to 
men and women in the armed forces. 
Most of these supplies were shipped to | 
chaplains. There had been 473,285 Army 
and Navy service books issued, 953,146: 
service ‘prayer books, 14,152,149 other 
tracts and booklets. 

Last publishing venture of the Com- 
mission, stated Dr. Ylvisaker, would be 


ministry to men in war. “It will dea y 
specifically with the story of our Serv.-/kj 


ii 
theran servicemen in the war...” All ‘ 
chaplains and service-center pastor'i}ty 
would have their pictures in the boo 
and would receive a free copy. 
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He Sees the 
Dark Side 


Dr. Ralph H. Long has surveyed much postwar 
misery, and is a leader in the Church's efforts 


to cure heartbreak and hopelessness 


By MARIANNE DE GRAFF 


THEY PLACE WREATHS on the ruins... 
their loved ones have not yet been ex- 
cavated. 

Towns like ghost cities . 
people still living in them. 

The Bishop still lives in one little 
room ... given to him when his home 
was destroyed. 

Hard as it is for Americans to re- 
alize that such conditions exist, Dr. 
Ralph H. Long has first-hand knowl- 
edge of all that horror, and much more. 
Even though he emphasizes the valiant 
march toward peace and strong Chris- 
tian faith now under way in the war- 
torn countries throughout the world, 
little phrases slip in to make your heart 
heavy with compassion. 

Now the secretary and treasurer of 
the American Section of the Lutheran 
World Federation, Dr. Long since 1935 
has been a member of the executive 
committee of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, which later became the Lu- 
}theran World. Federation. 

Dr. Long has organized his many; 
fields of activity so well that his New 
York office in the Lutheran Church 
House, overlooking Madison Avenue, 
appears to be cleared for action—per- 
,shaps a committee meeting around the 
big, executive table. His dictaphone 
and its wax cylinders, ready to be 
transcribed, stand at attention like sol- 
diers on the left-hand.side of his ca- 
gacious desk. Before -him™ rows- of 


. . but with 
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Dr. Ralph H. Long 


labeled drawers and pigeon holes hold 
his files of correspondence and project 
notes. Although he gave me a three- 
hour interview and his resonant, mu- 
sical voice never hesitated as he out- 
lined his work, he confessed the time 
had passed too quickly and a lot had 
been left unsaid! 


“I guress I’p BETTER START by explain- 
ing that our activities are divided into 
several classifications,’ he smiled, re- 
laxing in his chair, and brushing back 
his wavy gray hair. 

“Orphan. missions”’—Lutheran mis- 
sions where Germans and some other 
personnel were interned and where 
funds -had been cut off—were sup- 
ported- on a minimum basis since the 
war broke out in 1939. Manpower and 
money were sent to such orphan mis- 
sions in China, Japan, India, Near East, 
Africa, including Madagascar, and New 
Guinea. 

In Tanganyika, 


for example—Dr. 


2! 


Long pointed to East Africa on the 
map hanging over the fireplace—three 
German missions were kept in opera- 
tion in spite of seemingly impossible 
events. Practically all the German 
ministers were interned or sent home. 
Only the natives were left. The Au- 
gustana Mission and its workers were 
asked to care for the Tanganyika cen- 
ter. The Augustana Mission -is not 
large, but it managed to secure men 
in the United States and Sweden, Dr. 
Long explained. Forty men are con- 
tinuing the work, instead of more than 
150 who worked there before the war. 
In 1946 $100,000 was provided for that 
one orphan mission. 

How long help will be needed, Dr. 
Long said, will depend on decisions yet 
to be made in United Nations sub- 
committees and the final peace treaties. 


In Inp1a, the Gosner Mission in the 
town of Ranchi now has Dr. Roy Strock 
as representative from the ULC Board 
of Foreign Missions. There are two 
more German missions—Breklum and 
Leipzig—and also the Santal Mission, 
among the Santal tribe in North India, 
and the Danish Pathan Mission, high 
up in the mountains of northern India. 

In New Guinea, the Neuendettelsau 
Mission was brought through its trial 
by fire. Dr. Long reports that in the 
Finschhafen center practically all the 
property of the mission was destroyed 
and the natives were forced back into 
the brush. They managed to maintain 
religious services, even though their 
German leadership had been interned. 

As the Germans cannot go back, the 
Australian government has permitted 
the American Lutheran Mission to take 
over. Lutheran World Action supplies 
the funds. 


CHINA, 
nine Lutheran missions. 
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INcLuDING Manchuria, has 
“About two 


years ago Dr. Daniel Nelson was sent 
over as a representative. He was back 
in America last summer, and then 
hopped a plane Oct. 4, arriving in China 
again on the eighth. 

The son of missionary parents, Dr. 
Nelson was born in China and fully ~ 
understands the culture and language. © 
From his headquarters in Chungking, - 
he worked with the missions and es- — 
tablished a Service Center for Amer- — 
ican GIs. After the war ended, he es- © 
tablished another GI center, which is 
still operating, in Shanghai. He helped 
to evacuate 150 missionaries from ter- 
ritory occupied by the Japanese in 
Honan, Hunan, and Hupeh. He se- 
cured the co-operation of the American 
Air Force to fly over the fighting lines 
and bring the church workers out of 
the zone to Kunming. 

He also arranged for their flight over 
the hump to Calcutta where they were 
to wait for transportation home to Nor- 
way and Finland. While the rescued 
missionaries waited in Calcutta, they 
were housed in the Santal Mission. 
Not a single missionary lost his life! 


ANOTHER PHASE of Lutheran World 
Action, Dr. Long explained, began 
while the war was still going on. The 
Arnerican Section, concerned about re- 
sponsibilities to | sister churches ir 
Europe when the war ended, began to 
make plans. _ Decision was made te 


made his first postwar trip to Burop 


(He has been over twice since ther te 
and will go again in June.) ee | 
In Sweden and in Switzerland, thm, 


1 


her 


three-man commission reached agree- 
ments on postwar plans which would 
prevent duplication and competition. 


As. soon as the war ended, Dr. S. C.. 


Michelfelder was. sent from America 
to maintain a European headquarters 
as the Lutheran representative. He ar- 
rived in Geneva at the end of June 1945, 
and immediately set up communication 
with Lutheran leaders throughout 
Europe. Early in.1946 Dr. Clifford A. 
Nelson was. sent. to central European 
countries outside of Germany. By es- 
tablishing contacts with Lutheran 
church leaders, he prepared the way 
for the relief program now operating. 


Now THE BIG Jos is to raise a ten mil- 
lion dollar. Lutheran World Action 
fund in the United States, the major 
part of which will be used for relief 
and reconstruction in Europe. Dr. 
Long said that. much of the fund is for 
“spiritual relief.” That means provid- 
ing Bibles and religious literature for 
people in bombed-out Europe and as- 
sisting pastors and church workers. 
Many of them lost everything and need 
clothing, libraries, office equipment. 
Some need rest and medical care. In 
Paris, Dr. Long said, the Lutheran pas- 
tors had no new clothing since 1939. 

Both the Archbishop of Finland and 
the Lutheran Bishop of Poland were 
without any means of getting around to 
visit the churches in their . districts. 
Each has now been provided with an 
auto. Two Lutheran bishops in Czecho- 
slovakia were also to receive much- 
needed autos. Even bicycles are few 
and far between for many a deaconess 
and pastor who must look to their 
thinly shod feet for their only means 
of transportation. 

Temporary chapels are being pro- 
vided and supplied’ for congregations 
where the churches were completely 
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destroyed—in France, Germany, Nor- 
way, and Finland. The Norwegian gov- 
ernment, reported Dr. Long, has given 
over the barracks where German troops 
of occupation once lived. Now with an 
altar and a -pulpit made of rough 
benches, people practice their faith in 
buildings once dedicated to war. 


EVEN WITHOUT REBUILDING destroyed 
churches—which would be too expen- 
sive—Dr. Long says the task of provid- 
ing temporary buildings is tremendous. 
Institutions of mercy, and other 
church-related activities were dev- 
astated in France, Holland, Germany, 
Norway, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Romania, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
. .. everywhere war went. 

In one colony of 440 buildings in 
Germany where unfortunate people 
were taken care of—orphans, sick, aged 
—34 buildings were wiped out. 

Over three million pounds of cloth- 
ing has been distributed, Dr. Long re- 
ports, and letters of thanks are arriving 
daily. He brought out a sheaf of onion- 
skin papers, tightly typewritten. Parts 
of the translated letters read: 


From MuItTTELDVEHSTETTEN: “Gifts 
. caused us great joy and deep 
astonishment at the American peo- 
ple; they are an unexpected and un- 
deserved testimony of their generous 
spirit toward the Germans.” 


From the Children’s Home, which 
was completely bombed-out in Man- 
heim: ... 


“We were so glad that we were 
able to help the many refugee chil- 
dren who are now living here! They 
possess only a few torn garments, 
not to mention anything to change 
into. We shall now be able to send 
the girls and boys to school.” 
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The pastor of two small Odenwald 
parishes at Mosbach wrote that he dis- 
tributed Lutheran World Relief gifts by 
going to each house with small parcels 
and allowing people to try on one piece 
of clothing at a time: 


“,. A young married couple who 
came from the east with literally 
only what they were wearing—only 
light summer clothes and no over- 
coats, ... I gave the young woman a 
coat and the husband a suit and 
coat. . . . They kept asking, ‘Do 
things like this still really happen?’ ” 


‘ 


‘...A soldier returned from im- 
prisonment and found all his clothes 
gone. A jacket and pair of trousers 
enabled him to take off his POW 
clothes and go about as a civilian... 
he comes from the east, so he can’t 
go home... but he has found work.” 
“. . Germany is now a poor coun- 
try where it is almost impossible to 
buy even the simplest thing, not 
even a few buttons or a needle or 


elastic . . . a few pins and a few 
threads of wool can be _ great 
wealth...” 


LUTHERAN RELIEF in Germany has 
been set up under the Rev. John A. 
Scherzer of San Antonio, Texas, in 
the American Zone; Colonel Frank M. 
Brown, from Philadelphia, in the Brit- 
ish Zone; and the Rev. O. J. C. Norem, 
from San Diego, Calif., in the French 
Zone. 

In Jerusalem, Dr. Edwin Moll, of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, is making 
a survey of Lutheran missions and in- 
stitutions in Palestine. 

The question of help for displaced 
persons is another heartbreaker, Dr. 
Long explained. How can any aid be 
sufficient for hundreds of thousands of 
Lutherans who can’t return to their 
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native countries, whose future is black 
with hopelessness? Will they find en- 
couragement and strength in spiritual 
leadership and aid from their fellow 
Christians of other lands? 

Expellees—Dr. Long indicated on the 
map over the fireplace—from Pome- 
rania, Silesia . . . need help too. The 
Child Feeding Program, maintained 
co-operatively by the Missouri Synod 
and the American Section to the extent 
of $500,000, provides for special feeding 
of youngsters. 

“Some of them hadn’t gained one 
ounce in three months!” Dr. Long re- 
ported, to illustrate the situation which 
must be met. 

Prisoners of War are still another 
phase of the many-faced relief ques- 
tion. Clergymen, Dr. Long said, need 
over a million religious books, and so — 
do students preparing for theological — 
degrees. 

Theological students at Montepellier, — 
former German prisoners of war, now © 
benefit from a supplementary feeding 
program. Dr. Long reported that the 
YMCA conceived the idea of training 
the likeliest and most promising Ger- 
man boys in their teens in camp this 
summer. The LWF made the grant to 
supply the food. As Dr. Long pointed 
out, there may be a future leader of 
Germany among these boys, just as the 
Nazi youth were trained and fed in 
camps. Only this time, religion will be 
strong in their souls. | 

The Christian faith helps them to 
march into the future, Dr. Long said. | 

He told of a visit last summer ta: 
bomb-gutted Warsaw, in Poland, where 
the Lutheran church, built in 1784, haci 
been hit with incendiaries. The wooder: 
roof, and the interior had been burnec! 
to ashes. Only a shell stands today 

. . no windows, door, or floors. 
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But on Aug. 1, the second anniver- 
sary of the insurrection of the Poles 
against Germany, church services were 
held. An altar was built of loose bricks 
and rubble. A huge cross was placed 
at the top. Only a few seats—made of 
planks and boxes—could be provided 
for the most feeble. Nevertheless, 
Communion was celebrated on a step- 
like affair built around the altar for 
the congregation to receive the bread 
and wine. 

Because the step was not long 
enough, Dr. Long, at the end of the line, 
noticed he was kneeling in the dust. 
“Symbolic,” he describes the moment. 

“The Germans were not making idle 
boasts when they threatened the Poles 
with such complete destruction that it 
would take 100 years to rebuild their 
cities!” Dr. Long reported. 

The utter wreck of Frankfurt—Dr. 
Long indicated another black spot in 
the map—is being repaired with cou- 
rageous experiments. No lumber, no 
windows, no doors can be found. Still 
they are building homes there. Adobe 
villages—mud huts by the hundreds— 
made of lime and clay and hard work, 
are housing expellees from Silesia. 
Fifteen hundred families are building 
such shelters. A church, a school, and 
an athletic field are being fashioned 
under the inspiring leadership of a 
minister. 

There is much more to the story of 
LWF, but not the time to tell it. As 
Dr. Long mentioned before, action is 
the real need. And to understand is to 
want to do something about it. 

Everything is appreciated, Dr. Long 
said, with deep sureness. This letter 
from Earl Erman, the Vicar of Erben- 
dorf, Bavaria, is proof enough: 


“Dear Brothers and Sisters in the 
Faith: 
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“My heart longs to send you my 
sincere thanks for the generous gift 
of clothing which I received in the 
last few days for the needy of my 
parish. . . . Since our village is near 
the Czech frontier, the whole of the 


~ stream of refugees from east Prus- 


sia and Silesia moved in this direc- 
tion during the last few months of 
the war, and we now have living in 
this parish about 1,000 of these poor- 
est of the poor, who have not only 
lost their homes but also all their 
necessary clothing. Our parish tried 
during the past few months to re- 
lieve the most dire need by holding 
collections amongst ourselves and we 
did succeed to the extent that no one 
died of hunger or cold. However, 
since the war has made all of us 
fairly poor, the means at our dis- 
posal even with the largest gen- 
erosity were at last exhausted and 
I had to send more and more needy 
people away with empty hands. 

“Then we received the news from 
the Hilfswerk that we were to re- 
ceive part of a gift from America. 
We were to get 10 sacks of clothing 
and underclothing! It seemed to us 
to be a real answer to our prayers. 
On the next Sunday, I had to preach 
from the gospel about the feeding of 
the 4,000 (Mark 8) and could tell 
the parish with a full heart that 
Christ is performing the same mir- 
acles now as then. In the same way 
that the hands of the disciples were 
never empty until everyone’s need 
had been met, so also were our 
hands refilled when they were al- 
most empty. 

“And it was you, dear brothers 
and sisters, who were Christ’s help- 
ers and it was through you that.he 
performed his miracle for us.” 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


What are Women For? 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 


(Amos 3:9—4:3 is the material to be read 
in connection with this study.) 


AMOs IS PREACHING his second sermon 
on Israel, her sin and doom. 

The prophet has answered two ques- 
tions: Why should the nation go into 
captivity and eventual oblivion? Why 
should you, shepherd of Judah, proph- 
esy as you have to us of Israel? In both 
cases the basic answer is God. 

Now, as if reassured in spirit about 
the content of his message and his right 
to utter it, he strikes at Israel with 
even greater force. Samaria, the cap- 
ital, is wicked even beyond the nations 
round about; especially evil are the 
women of the city. 


THERE ARE MOUNTAINS surrounding 
Samaria, tall enough to overtop the site 
of the city itself. She is like a city 
standing on a stage within a natural 
bowl. Amos thinks of those surround- 
ing mountains, then of more distant 
people like the Philistines and the 
Egyptians. That leads him to speak in 
a bold figure. 

Let trumpeters and heralds appear in 
the public places of principal cities in 
Philistia and Egypt. Let the trumpet- 
ers sound off to gather a crowd. Let 
the heralds read a_ proclamation. 
“Come,” it will say, “get a ringside seat 
on the hills around Samaria. Look 
down upon it and see what you shall 
see.” 

Amos himself describes the view: 
confusion and oppression; violence and 
robbery; evil luxury and unworthy 
women. 
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By Ralph D. Heim 


Oppression is the single word most 
frequently used to describe the moral 
evil in Samaria. Atmosphere is op- 
pressive when you feel you can’t get 
your necessary share of air. Employ- 
ers are oppressive when they demand 
undue work and withhold proper pay. 
So are employes who demand exor- 
bitant wages for little work. Govern- 
ments are oppressive when they deny 
the rights of men or levy high taxes 
while giving a minimum of service. 


Oppression makes you think of masters © 


and slaves, loan sharks and their vic- 
tims. 


Amos has his own way of describing — 


the condition. Some scholars prefer to 


consider verse 15 along with verse 10. 


Then the besetting sin of Samaria be- — 


comes vivid. Samarians do not know 


wate 


the principles of right even as they : 
do not practice the right. Those who ~ 
can do so engage in “violence and rob- 


bery” until they amass palatial res- 
idences stored with luxurious things. 
Meanwhile the under-privileged suffer 
as the victims of those who wield the 
power. : 
“Winter houses” are the portions of a 


home uséd in the rainy season. “Sum-_ 
mer houses” are parts of a dwelling 
where people can keep cool indoors 
or outdoors in the varying periods of 


the hot days. “Ivory houses” are prob- 


ably those with ivory inlaid upon the 


woodwork. To Amos, shepherd from 
Tekoa’s rocky wastes, all these repre- 
sent ungodly luxury. 

THAT, THEN, is what the foreign spec- 
tators on Samaria’s surrounding moun- 
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tains will see. They are witnesses from 
lands whom God has not favored like 
the Hebrews. Yet they have a keener 
moral sense and higher standards of 
justice. They will shudder as they 
look. That is the way God views the 
city, too. 

Hence an enemy will come. He will 
encircle the city. He will destroy 
Israel’s military might and sap her 
waning defense by hunger and the 
other well-known arts of siege. Then 
the great dwellings with all their lux- 

-urious contents will be despoiled. 

In a fitting figure from shepherd life, 
Amos describes the final outcome. 

A shepherd is wandering over his 
rocky pastures to find a sheep that is 
missing. He is afraid a beast has caught 
it. He is right. He finds only the re- 
mains—a couple of shin-bones and an 
ear which the beast could not devour. 

Similarly a few miserable dregs of 
Israel’s population will be rescued from 
the wreckage after all the others have 
been killed or marched away into 
Assyrian slavery. 

We can add some chapters to that 
ancient history. For one thing, a mod- 
ern archaeologist may dig in the ruins 
of Samaria. Then we see in a museum 

| some fragment of the gorgeous furnish- 
ings from one of those stately homes. 
| Mute relic it will be of a people whom 
‘a righteous God could not permit to 
‘continue in their unsocial ways. 
_ Moreover, I somehow can’t help re- 
membering a soldier’s tale about the 
delicious canned strawberries he ate 
in the basement of a deserted German 
home. 

Amos seems still to be saying: re- 
»pent; pray; and act before it is too 
late. : 

_ Soon Amos will turn from the Sa- 
-marians’ immorality to their question- 
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able religion. Here, in verses 13 and 
14, is a foretaste of that material. 
Bethel will feel the blow as fully as 
Samaria. The hallowed presence of its 
shrine will not save it. Its altars, like 
those of Coventry and Cologne) will 
not be spared the disasters of war. In- 
deed, punishment (Amos calls it) will 
come upon them as they get smashed in 
the general holocaust of destruction. 


WERE THERE WOMEN in Amos’ audi- 
ence, women who smirked or sneered 


_ at this rudely clothed and plain-spoken 


teacher? Or, had he only witnessed 
their iniquitous life in the “palaces” of 
Samaria? 

He turns upon them in scathing 
words of rebuke. Isaiah later will 
charge the ladies of Jerusalem with 
similar wantonness (3:16-26). Yet no 
one else in all the Bible does this thing 
with the bitterness of Amos. 

What are women for? Do they un- 
derstand their power? The power of a 
sister, what is it? Of a wife? Of a 
mother? 

Are women to possess beauty and 
be without substance? Have leisure 
only to fritter the time away? Or, to 
serve God with their gifts? 

Are they to ape men, possess men, 
ruin men? Or complete them, being 
the other half of the pair? The ladies 
of Samaria were selfish, heartless, use- 
less, sensual. And the nation was fol- 
lowing their lead. Amos calls them 
cows and fish. 

First they are “cows of Bashan.” 
Bashan was a mountain range east of 
the Jordan, known for its pastures and 
sleek cattle. Of these Amos was re- 
minded when he saw the well-fed and 
well-groomed but indolent and wicked 
women of Samaria. It was their greed 
which led their husbands to oppress 
the poor and crush the needy. Besides, 
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these ladies were always wanting a 
drink. 

One thinks of the husband who said 
recently of the woman who had di- 
vorced him: “I was never able to make 
enough money for her.” 

But there is a time of retribution 
coming, Amos says. The Lord has 
sworn it by his holiness, the most def- 
inite characteristic of God’s nature. 


THEN AMOS CHANGES the figure of 
speech and the ladies are no longer 
cows feeding lazily in green pastures. 
Now they are fish, out of water, strug- 
gling in the hands of the fisherman. 
Snatched from their natural element— 
the conditions created by their wicked 
lives—they suffer miserably. They are 
captives in poverty, nakedness, labor, 
cold and hunger. Yes, and thirst, only 
now it is thirst for water. 

Their young daughters die and are 
cast on the refuse heap. They them- 
selves are lined up for the march into 
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CYNIC 


No wonder so many men who wield economic power over their 
fellows are cynical. They have watched hopeful and determined im- 
migrants enter this land, only to fall back into snarling, suspicious, 
fear-ridden minorities, turning upon each other instead of upon the 
real enemies of their security. They have watched as Yankee turned 


on Irishman, as Irishman turned on 
and as all of them turned on the 


“making outcasts of colored Americans. They see not only a divided 
labor movement, but deep and bitter cleavages among workers or- 
ganized and unorganized. And they have come to the cynical con- 
clusion that the divisive power of bigotry and prejudice, superstition, 
ignorance and fear is greater than the cohesive power of common 
striving for common ends by men who are grown-up enough to recog- 
nize differences without losing sight of their common humanity. 


Conquering nations have never been humble. That is one reason 
why victorious wars have never brought lasting peace. 
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exile. They have a new kind of jew- 
elry now, namely, leading rings in their 
noses. The Assyrians did things that 
way. There will be no turning aside, 
no lingering among the smoldering | 
ruins of their ill-gotten homes, no last | 
fondling of that rich furniture and — 
clothing of their one-time greed. 
Through that distant breach in the ~ 
city wall they must go, straight down © 
the street and through it. Thence, into — 
the desert for the long march into a [ 
terrible unknown. Maybe they’ll never 
get there because they do not have 
enough to drink, enough drops of water. 
The rough draft of this article was 
written’ and completed on the day of— 
the hanging of the one-time high 
Nazis. : 
They should have read Amos, once 
a month, and acted accordingly. But, 
of course, they hated Jews and wanted 
to destroy the Old Testament. 
For Americaris, Amos’ message still 
lives. 


Italian, as Italian turned on Pole, 
Jew. They see white Americans 
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The Luthera 


Tue P.T.A. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
meeting was in full swing. The topic 
of discussion was supposedly the re- 
alignment of membership districts. I 
seemed to be almost the only woman 
among the 24 present who did not have 
her own pet theory about how to do it. 
The conversation grew noisier. Maps of 
Eastwick and Chilton were waved, ex- 
plained and argued about. The people 
who could not get the recognition of the 
chairman appeared just as well satisfied 
with the attention of the members sit- 
ting near them. At last the hardier souls 
‘ gathered in a huddle around the chair- 

man. 

‘T wish I had brought my knitting,” 
murmured Mrs. Cline sitting beside me. 
“Still, I might be tempted to use the 
needles to prod some of these women 
back into their chairs.” 

“Then it’s just as well you didn’t 
bring them. You wouldn’t spoil the fun, 
ould you?” 

“T certainly would. I have to report 
on the results of this meeting to my 
committee. Either I wait till they argue 
this out, or I have a long telephone con- 
versation with the chairman tomorrow. 
At the rate they’re going, Linda will be 
aome ahead of me and I hate to have 
that happen.” 

“So do I. I try to be home when the 
thildren get there unless I’ve made ar- 
‘angements ahead of time.” 


Mrs. HepGESs WHO WAS SITTING be- 
aind me leaned forward. “They can get 
e a nutshell before long. Did you ever 
near the like of this chatter? They have 
the Lutherans stopped and I thought 


THE LATHROP FAMILY 
He’s All Right, Except — 


some of bad 
enough.” 

Mrs. Cline laughed. “I thought Lu- 
therans always did things with order 
and decorum.” 

“Our services, yes, and many of our 
public meetings. But when you get any 
group of women together, Lutheran, or 
any other denomination under the sun, 
they are bound to chatter.” 

I didn’t feel like shouting a reply, but 
I didn’t see why she had to make chat- 
tering a woman’s prerogative. I’ve sat 
in many a meeting where the men 
“sounded off” just*as irrelevantly as 
the women. Sometimes pastors are the 
worst offenders in that respect for they 
are used to holding the floor longer. 

I must have been smiling at my own 
thoughts, for when Mrs. Cline turned 
to speak to the woman on the other side 
of her, Mrs. Hedges put her lips close 
to my ear. “I’m glad you can see the 
humorous side of it. Personally, I think 
ll run along. I’m not doing any good 
here.—But before I go, I wanted to point 
out Mrs. Flanigan to you. There she is, 
straight across on the last row. Pretty 
woman, isn’t she?” 

“Lovely! But who is she? Am I sup- 
posed to have met.her?” 

“Hasn’t Mark mentioned Jamie Flan- 
igan, the new boy in their class?” 

“Oh, yes! He’s the one who’s taking 
Francie to the party on Friday night, 
isn’t he? Mark was quite provoked 
about it.” 

“No more than Francie’s dad! He 
doesn’t approve and he made such:a 
fuss I had to give him quite a talking 
to. Francie was almost in tears. I’m 


our meetings were 
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trying to tell John he is certainly taking 
the right tack to make a hero of the lad 
and do just what he wants to avoid.” 

“Ts there something the matter? Even 
if Mark was put out about the party, 
he seems to think Jamie is tops.” 

“No, nothing the matter with Jamie. 
That is, except.—Well, this isn’t the 
place to talk about it. Can I take you 
home, or did someone bring you?” 

“Tl be glad for a lift.” 


THE CHAIRMAN RAPPED for order and, 
surprisingly, got it. The rest of the 
business swept along in fine style as 
three o’clock approached. I hardly had 
time to think again of Mrs. Hedges’ im- 
plied criticism. Mrs. Flanigan, Jamie’s 
mother, had real Irish beauty—heavy 
lashes, deep blue eyes, crisp dark hair. 
From a distance she seemed to have 
attractive manners as well. She had 
said very little in the general discus- 
sion, which was a point in her favor. 

When the meeting adjourned, Mrs. 
Hedges drew me over and introduced 
me. We chatted for a moment. Mrs. 
Hedges offered to provide transporta- 
tion but Mrs. Flanigan had her own 
car. We parted with polite phrases. 

As we drove off, Mrs. Hedges grinned. 
“Hope I didn’t over-do the friendliness 
in there. It’s bad enough to be as fat 
as I am without dripping syrup all over 
people. But I did want Mrs. Flanigan 
to know that if John forbids Francie to 
go out with Jamie, there’s nothing per- 
sonal about it.” 

“Tf it isn’t personal, what is it? I must 
admit I’m baffled. A charming woman 
like that couldn’t have a monster for a 
son.” 

“Why, didn’t Mark tell you? Jamie 
is a Roman Catholic.” 

For a minute I didn’t know what to 
say. The silence must have been notice- 
able, for my companion went on. “I 
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know. And if it weren’t my daughter, 
I'd probably feel just as you do.” 

“T don’t feel any way at all about it. 
I’m just trying to decide what I do 
think.” 

“QvER AND OVER I’ve said that there’s © 
room in a democracy for all sorts of | 
races and religions. I fully believe that — 
to show discrimination of any sort is” 
un-American and unchristian. And John | 
is a pretty easy-going person, too. Work > 
at your own job and don’t worry too- 
much about the other fellow, has been > 
more or less his philosophy. But this is 
Francie. That makes it different.” 

“Is Jamie specially interested in- 
Francie? All the boys like her, but ’ve 
thought they were too young for us to 
pay much attention to their crushes.” 

“Tf John would keep quiet, I doubt 
whether Francie would think twice 
about him. John’s just set against 
mixed marriages, and he says if she 
never goes out with a Catholic, we'll 
never have to worry about it. The trou- 
ble was he didn’t lay down the law 
until Francie had already told Jamie: 
she’d go. Now, John says she had nc» 
right to accept without asking us. That’s 
got her back up. I feel exactly as 
though I’m living with two strange 
tomceats.” 

She laughed, but as she dropped me: 
off and drove away I knew she was) 
worried. : 

I had no chance to tell Jerry abou | 
the conversation till late that night. Ti) 
my disgust, he yawned. 

“You certainly do keep up on the 
love life of the communtiy,” he ob 
served. “One day you tell-me a wil 
widower is about to snatch my paris!) 
secretary. I lost some sleep over thaii 
believe me. Now it’s Francie Hedges 
But she’ll have to be more than 15 be 
fore I worry about her.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Freedom of women 


Does the new freedom of women in the 


United States contribute to the divorce 
rate? 


Yes, but not because the freedom is 
an evil. Individuals and society have 
not yet made an adequate adjustment 
to the new conditions. 

For many thousands of years women 
have been subject to men—little better 
than slaves or pieces of property. At a 
number of points in history women rose 
to a better status, but they soon dropped 
back to their old position. Within Chris- 
tendom the influence of Paul’s attitude 
toward women helped to keep them 
down. Many of the early church Fath- 
ers, taking their cues from the apostle, 
went to unreasonable extremes in ex- 
pressing themselves. This attitude 
stands in strange contrast to that of 
Jesus. 

The poor rating of women is believed 
to stem from man’s superior physical 
strength, from his fear of woman’s 
mana, or charm, and evil eye, from 
woman’s handicap in child-bearing and 
child-rearing, and from her own mis- 
taken resistance to any change. 

The mighty change in the position of 
women has come swiftly, largely as the 
result of the crusading of Mary Wolle- 
stonecraft in England and Susan B. 
‘Anthony in the United States. Yet, with 
all this mighty sweep, the emancipation 
of women is still incomplete. 

The change, however, has been so 
profound and so sudden that neither 
sex has been ready for it. Old tradi- 
tions, customs, sentiments, folkways, 
and beliefs are still more alive than we 
may recognize. And the new freedom 
collides head-on with many of these 
survivals—in both men and women. 
Men are shocked, surprised, irritated, 


~allured, but unequal to the new situa- 


tion. They try to be nonchalant, but 
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they are, at the same time, bewildered. 

Women, like all groups who have 
been held down, are at a loss how to 
use the newly found liberty. They’re 
glad for it—they wanted it. And, now, 
some of them go to extremes in taking 
advantage of it. Many think of men as 
their natural enemies—the main ob- 
stacle to full freedom. 

Some men still expect their wives to 
be slaves and chattels. Women, having 
breathed the air of freedom, resent such 
outmoded attitudes, and the war is on. 
These conflicts of ideas and feelings ap- 
pear in milder and in more violent 
forms. And many angles and related 
issues are involved. 

Who’s at fault? The miserable in- 
firmities of humanity on both sides. 
When men and women attain a better 
sense of the sanctity and value of per- 
sonality—of every individual—and rec- 
ognize the equality of the sexes, when 
they use verified knowledge and a 
Christian spirit in working out differ- 
ences, conflicts will be cut down to a 
minimum, and we'll have a fine appre- 
ciation of the other sex. There'll be a 
larger freedom and more of Christian 
virtue on the part of both. 


Freedom to spend 


In using a family budget must each home 
member be able to account for every cent 
he spends? How much freedom is allow- 
able? 


Budgets exist for people, not people 
for budgets. Reasonable freedom ought 
to be accorded to adults and older teen- 
agers. But no one should assume any 
great freedom without consultation 
with the family—especially with par- 
ents. And each person ought to be al- 
lowed some money—not so much—to 
spend as he pleases, without accounting 
to anyone. 

—EARL S$, RUDISILL 
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Growth of Unity in the Church 


Toward a United Church. By William Adams Brown. Scribner. 264 pages. $2.50. 

Every genuinely evangelical Lutheran may test his experience and convictions by 
reading Dr. Brown’s book, the last which this author left behind when he died three 
years ago. We must believe in a continuation through our history of the “Acts of the 
Apostles.” This being so, a book like this should be highly prized. Many books have 
been written on the subject of the relations and correlation of the segments and sects 


of the Christian Church. This very read- 
able volume can take the place of many 
such works, saving much reading time and 
affording a wealth of facts and estimates 
which will be increasingly valuable. Here 
is history of an attractive and authentic 
sort, with a proper element of guidance 
and criticism spread through its none-too- 
many pages. 

The author, a man of high standing in 
the Presbyterian Church, was for years 
a teacher in Union Seminary, New York. 
His professional interests, vitalized by 
dynamic religious experiences and motives, 
led him out into a fruitful participation in 
the ministry of the churches of the world 
which found themselves, by the grace of 
God, on the way of becoming the Church 
of Christ. Dr. Brown wrote carefully of 
movements that had in and upon them the 
favor of the organized and recognized his- 
toric churches. Here are exhibited the 
doings of churchmen who consistently 
sought to make real the prayer of Christ 
that “all might be one.” 

Ecclesiasticism is kept to its proper 
minimum by an abounding spirituality. The 
need of a united church in a threatened 
world and the promise of a body of be- 
lievers becoming a brotherhood are ex- 
pressed in every chapter. 

Program-making committees, meetings 
for conference and plenary sessions of 
qualified representatives, parallel the 
events of designing, disillusioned and des- 
perate nations. Bishops and professors and 
secretaries are supported and at times led 
by earnest and qualified laymen, 

The Lutherans of Europe—Soderblom 
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ahead, Dibelius, Wurm, Asmussen, Berg- 
grav, and others—were prominent in these 
conferences from Stockholm to Amsterdam 
Why is Wentz about the only American 
Lutheran name recorded? 

This book will serve well to show how 
honorably we have come toward eccle- 
siastical federation and spiritual unity, and 
how safely and certainly we may follow 
through to the ecumenical nature and uni- 
versal ministry of the Church as set forth 
in the Gospels and Paul’s Letter to the 
Ephesians. Wi1am G. BooMHOWER 


Century of Progress 


Theology at Wittenberg, 1845-1945. By Wil 
lard Dow Allbeck. Wittenberg Press. 135 pages 
$1.50. : 

This little volume, published in the cen- 
tennial year of Wittenberg College, is » 
brief but comprehensive survey of the» 
ological trends and attitudes in that instil. 
tution during the century of its history 
The author indicates how the teachers iz 
its seminary, which was begun on the bas: | 
of a thorough-going pietism, move / 
through successive generations further te | 
ward the Lutheran right. In this resper 
Wittenberg, perhaps to a greater degre: 
than any other school of the former Ger») 
eral Synod, epitomized the doctrinal, cors 
fessional, and liturgical development «) 
that body. 

Of most significance to the present re} 
viewer are the thumb-nail sketches of pe} 
sonalities like Sprecher, hammer of com, 
ifessionalism; Ort, pietist turned conf 
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sionalist; Keyser, stalwart fundamentalist; 
Stuckenberg and Evjen, unreconciled ad- 
herents of a passing phase of Lutheranism; 
and of others whose positive contributions 
to American Lutheranism are a matter of 
recent or contemporary record. 

Dr. Allbeck’s researches in a field hither- 
to neglected encourage the hope that this 
brief occasional treatment may be ex- 
panded into a full-dress monograph. For 
this interesting little book might well be 
the basis for a definitive study of certain 
theological trends in American Lutheran- 
ism during the century just completed. 

Lioyp Mert WALLIcK 


Making The Prophets Live 


And the Prophets. By Clovis G. Chappell. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 208 pages. $1.75. 

This famous preacher has brought forth 
another book characteristically “Chappel- 
lean.” Like his others it is plain direct 
preaching, marked with simplicity and 
contains apt and vivid illustrations typical 
of the author. 

After an introductory sermon on “The 
Prophets” he begins with Moses and Sam- 
uel, and brings forth practical up-to-date 
messages on Elijah, Micaiah, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Second 
Isaiah, Jonah, Zechariah, and Malachi. He 
demonstrates a command of the history 
and times in which they lived but has 
the happy faculty of making their mes- 
sages applicable for today, thus making 
these men of God live again. 

GeEoRGE J. BAISLER 


Annual Manual 


Doran's Minister's Manual. A Study and Pul- 
pit Guide for the Calendar Year 1947. Com- 
piled and edited by G. B. F. Hallock and 
'M. K. W. Heicher. Harper. 314 pages. $2.50. 
That there is a persistent demand on the 
art of many ministers for this kind of 
“Ministers’ Working Tool” is evident from 
e fact that this is the 22d annual issue 
of this work which offers helps, sugges- 
tions, and ready-to-use material for prac- 
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tically every occasion in which a minister 
might serve. Themes, texts, sermons, pray- 
ers, suggested hymns, etc., are offered for 
both morning and evening sermons, also 
for midweek sermons, special occasions, 
children’s sermons, etc. 

Even the Sunday school lesson is briefly 
treated, and there are many other helps 
given, such as the topics for young people’s 
meetings, appropriate bulletin board slo- 
gans for each month, quotable poetry, and 
there are some suggestions as to methods 
of procedure for arousing interest in panel 
discussions and forums of vital subjects. 

On the whole, the book is well written. 
The topics suggested are truly drawn from 
the texts chosen. The themes are sug- 
gestive of substantial Christian teachings. 
There is an absence of anything sensa- 
tional or bizarre, a commendable feature 
which must not have been accidental. 

This book is what it claims to be. It can 
be a great help to a minister who uses it 
rightly, but undoubtedly could work con- 
siderable harm to a minister’s creative 
powers, if he used it as a crutch and 
leaned upon it heavily, attempting to make 
it a substitute for study and personal 
thinking. The'fact that the treatment of 
some of the texts is very brief will make 
further study a necessity and will thus 
safeguard any man who might be tempted 
to follow the way of least resistance in his 
sermon preparation. Datias C, BAER 


Good Advice 


So You Are Thinking. By S. C. Michelfelder. 
Wartburg Press. 83 pages. $l. 


Before the days when Dr. Michelfelder 
took up his great responsibilities for church 
relief and reconstruction in Europe, he was 
the very effective pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Toledo. Near the end of his pas- 
torate he preached some unusual sermons 
on “Getting Married,” “Having a Family,” 
“Joining a Church,” and so forth. These 
have now been published in this small 
book. It is a good book for a pastor to hand 
out to people who face any of the situa- 
tions it analyzes. 
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Across the Desk 


A “junk yard” of considerable di- 
mensions is so located in West Phila- 
delphia that its contents meet the eye 
of a traveler en route to the office of 
Tue LuTHERAN via Grays Ferry Road. 
One of the commodities in which the 
yard dealt extensively in prewar days 
is scrap iron. It was collected, clas- 
sified and sold by the carload. 

One of the tools used in handling 
the heaps of broken implements and 
vehicles of all sorts is a powerful elec- 
tric magnet mounted on a crane so that 
it can be lowered over a pile of scrap 
or a flat car. To an observer, the way 
in which this device picks up, swings, 
and drops a huge and heterogeneous 
mass of metal fragments is fascinating. 
Some substances, such as wood, coal, 
glass, rubber, and brass are indifferent 
to the magnet’s power; they remain 
inert. But where pieces of iron come 
within its zone of influence, the masses 
of that substance “sit up” and move 
into attachment to the magnet in a 
manner that would appear magical to 
anyone who has not learned the phe- 
nomena which are demonstrated in the 
field of electro dynamics. 

A junk yard’s stacks of abandoned 
utensils are not attractive in appear- 
ance. Such a place is the assembly 
ground for many parts and fragments 
of worn-out machinery. It suggests 
abuse and misuse, exposure to decay 
and abandonment by previous owners. 

Slums are the junk yards of human- 
ity. When the church goes into a com- 
munity whose residents have fallen be- 
hind in the progress made by fellow 
citizens, they can still be reached when 
the church brings the Gospel of Jesus 
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Christ to revive their courage, to en- 
lighten their vision, and to lift them 
into the higher type of functioning in | 
families, civic groups and communities 
of believers. ; 
Maybe the figure of speech employed | 
above is faulty, and far-fetched. But of : 
the effects of energetic work by indi-~ 
viduals and congregations there are 
many actual occurrences of uplift. The 
late John Wanamaker enabled a com- 
munity of upright, self-respecting,- 
home-owning believers to come into 
being through Christian influences gen- 
erated for them, on them, and, finally, 
from them. Hull House in Chicago is 
known the world over as a transformed 
section of a great unfruitful area. The 
Philadelphia Settlement was such @ 
power in a part of the Quaker City, 
where folk with little ambition in 
themselves were transformed. In Hav- 
erford Center work among and by Ne- 
groes has progressed until a congre-- 
gation is now administering the means 
of grace and demonstrating the ca— 
pacity of our Lord’s power to transform 
men from indifference to their Makex 
into beings endowed with immortality) 
in the realms of divine blessedness. 
An electro magnet is a contraption 
through which electric power can be 
applied to shift junk from abandon 
ment to service. So our Lord commis: 
sioned the regenerated by faith in Hiry 
to enter into fellowship with one an- 
other and thence to permeate thei 
communities with uplifting, transform 
ing, projecting, assembling, and re-ar’ 
ranging energies. St. Paul, having wit: 
nessed the beginnings of the Kingdom” 
establishment among the Gentil 
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wrote the church at Rome, “I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it 
is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth; to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek.” 


Human welfare officially directed 

Among the proposals issuing from 
Washington, D. C., and credited to one 
or more leaders in the government, was 
the addition of a Secretary of Welfare 
to the president’s Cabinet. Probably 
nothing will come of it: it is submitted 
to public notice with the idea that the 
reaction following publication will in- 
dicate its merit. It is a balloon sent up 
to test the opinions of the people. 

We sometimes become critical of our 
government, or rather of the individuals 
who occupy the myriads of positions 
required for the functioning of more 
and more kinds of serving which civil 
authority feels compelled to assume. 
Recalling the numerical size of the 
| cabinets of our federal government in 
"its first decade of national operation, 
1) and comparing it with what is now the 
personnel of civil authority, the citizen 
cannot be blamed if he is restive on 
account of taxation and anxious about 
the preservation of free institutions in 
the future. 

Admitting that the present methods 
of giving to those in need of assistance 
are imperfect at best, and scandalously 
insufficient at the worst, we are fearful 
that further governmental activity in 
the field of welfare will not yield the 
sequity so earnestly sought by idealists 
Mand favored by political leaders. 
ye 4) We have been taught that the Roman 
, Caesars soothed the citizens of that 
j™jempire into obedience to imperialists 
\ coy what we would not classify as wel- 
ing re measures. The provision of food 
gto tor their sustenance with decreased la- 
gall#por and of spectacular games in which 
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the populace were not participants but 
spectators, sapped the vigor of the peo- 
ple. A weak citizen will give up his 
civil rights in order to escape the re- 
sponsibilities of exercising them. We 
have seen some modern governments 
displaced because those most intimately 
concerned would not go to the trouble 
of resisting encroachments upon their 
areas of individual and group freedom. 
A welfare department could, and un- 
less constantly repressed would, use 
its vast network of contacts and become 
swollen with power. 

We personally doubt the correctness 
of the claim that the country in its en- 
tirety must manage welfare; neighbor- 
hoods and commonwealths having 
shown incompetence. Federal control 
means the establishment of a regime in 
which general regulations must have 
priorities that rigidly resist adaptations 
to individual circumstances. Federal 
assumption of authority means that 
130 millions of people have the rule 
over each one of the nation’s popula- 
tion. We have seen that “way of life” 
when, under the accepted demands of 
war, every citizen is required to comply 
with the rules framed for the defense 
of the nation in a state of war. Even 
though a sympathetic “draft board” 
administered the rules whereby a cit- 
izen became a soldier, the priority was 
remote and general. It had to be fixed 
in character to be applicable to slack- 
ers and “inefficient citizens.” 

Should serious consideration be given 
by the 80th Congress to a Department 
of Welfare, headed by a cabinet secre- 
tary, those concerned, that is, the mil- 
lions who must give critical attention 
to the policies of their lawmakers, must 
weigh the effects the authorization of 
the change would involve. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Two 5-Point Programs for Changes 
In Indiana Synod are Recommended 
By Rosert H. HEINe 


A SPECIAL COMMISSION, created by action 
of the last regular convention of the In- 


diana Synod, to study 
INDIANA 


the entire organiza- 

tional structure of 
the synod, has published a tentative re- 
port. The commission will recommend to 
the synod: 

1—That a full-time field missionary be 
added to the synodical staff. 

2—That a full-time or part-time execu- 
tive secretary be secured for the Luther 
League of Indiana. 

3—That conference presidents be called 
on for many of the time-consuming and 
energy-exhausting functions, such as an- 
niversaries, instead of the synod’s pres- 
ident. 

4—That semi-annual rallies of laymen 
be held in key cities for the purpose of 
education and inspiration. 

5—That the problem of aid to weaker 
congregations be given further study. 

Another recommendation which is being 
considered is that the corporate life of the 
church at the synodical level be organized 
into five general boards: worship, witness, 
stewardship, education, and fellowship, and 
that eventually this pattern be followed in 
the organization of each congregation. 
Members of the commission are Pastors 
R. H. Daube, D. E. Elder, J. L. Seng, T. B. 
Kline, and laymen C. B. Noelting and E. 
Lembke. 

RECEIPTS on apportioned benevolence for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1946, were 15.8 
per cent higher than the receipts for 1945. 
Total receipts on apportionment were 
$75,071, according to the report of the 
treasurer, Mr. John F. Holaday, Richmond. 

ConcrecATIONS: The Lutheran church 
located in the Mars Hill suburb of Indian- 
apolis was originally organized as Christ 
Lutheran Church, but through the years 
came to be known as the Mars Hill Lu- 
theran Church. The congregation has voted 
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to restore the original name. Dr. H. J. 
Brede is pastor. . . . First Church, Colum- 
bus, Ind., the Rev. B. L. Larsen pastor, 
presented the Pro Deo et Patria award to 
two of its Boy Scouts Nov. 24... . First 
Church, Middletown, the Rev. G. L. 
Schroyer pastor, has made extensive im- 
provements in its parsonage. . . . Salem 
Church of the Springfield parish, the Rev. 
W. V. McCray pastor, has started to re- 
place the church building destroyed by fire 
last May. The neighboring Spencerville 
parish of which the Rev. F. L. Stevenson 
is pastor, gave its entire Harvest Home 
offering to help rebuild Salem Church... . 
The new pastor at Christ Church, Evans- 
ville, is the Rev. Paul W. Hanshew, former 
army chaplain. 


Large Indiana Church Burns; 
Insurance Totals Only $10,500 


Complete destruction of St. Paul’s 
Church, Jasper, Ind., by fire on Christmas © 
morning proved to be an object lesson in 
the importance of adequate insurance. The © 
congregation carried only $8,000 insurance — 
on the building, $2,000 on the pipe organ, 
and $500 on other furnishings, although the 
organ alone was valued at $12,000 and the 
building cannot be replaced for less than 
$100,000. 

“We have learned an expensive lesson,” 
Pastor Ernest H. Boening said. “It might: 
serve others. What is $8,000 over againstt 
the cost of a new church that will seaii 
600?” 

The fire was discovered around 7:3) 
o’clock Christmas morning by the sexton] 
William Kieffner. Already the blaze haw} 
such a start in the ceiling that fire fighter |] 
were forced to concentrate on saving thed 
parsonage and other surrounding res 
idences instead of the church itself. © 
all the furnishings only the baptismal fo | 
and about two-thirds of the pews welt 
saved. f 


hy 

Parishioners met on Christmas afterno@l] 
and unanimously voted to build a nes} 
structure as soon as possible. Men wey, 
put to work the next day clearing the sii}, 
of the former church. 
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“When the smoke was still rising, two 
Christian gentlemen gave me checks of $50 
each for the building fund,” reported Pas- 
tor Boening. “Then came four other gen- 
tlemen adding their contribution. These 
first six contributions came not from our 
members. They came from communicants 
of St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church. 
This is akin to the spirit of first-century 
Christianity, where the problem of one 
became the problem of all.” 

St. Paul’s members are now bringing 
their offerings. Pledges of $1,000 each have 
come from six members and one of $1,500 
from another. One boy who had saved 100 
fifty-cent pieces donated them all. He had 
earned them by caddying at a golf course. 


Pre-Lenten Mission Preacher 


To be Pruden, Washington Baptist 
By Witson P. Arp 


HacerstowN—Guest speaker at the 

Washington County annual pre-Lenten 

preaching mission, Feb. 

ARYLAND 2-7, is Dr. Edward 

Hughes Pruden, pastor 

of First Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. 

The services are being held in St. John’s 
unday school auditorium, Hagerstown. 

Visiting preachers in the past have in- 

}luded Dr. Oscar Blackwelder, Dr. Peter 


Marshall, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, and Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale. 

THREE CONGREGATIONS in this area recently 
celebrated anniversaries. St. Mary’s 
Church, Silver Run, the Rev. Frederick R. 
Seibel pastor, marked the golden jubilee of 
its present church building which was 
dedicated Dec. 20, 1896. The congregation 
was organized in 1762. 

St. Paul’s Church, of the Clear Spring 
parish, the Rev. Luther L. Hare pastor, 
began celebration of its 200th anniversary, 
Jan. 1. The sum of $4,000 was raised with- 
in a few weeks to clear indebtedness. 

The 30th anniversary of Dr. J. Edward 
Harms’ pastorate at St. John’s Church, 
Hagerstown, was noted, Jan, 19. Guest 
speaker was Dr. Walton H. Greever, for- 
mer ULC secretary. A pulpit and lectern 
were dedicated in memory of M. P. Moller, 
Sr. He was for many years a councilman 
at St. John’s and a member of the ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions and Board of 
Ministerial Pensions and Relief. 

Two PARISHES in the area have new pas- 
tors. The Rev. Raymond C. Myers, former 
assistant to Dr. Wouter V. Garrett at Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Frederick, is new 
pastor at Woodsboro parish. The Rev. 
Richard H. Miller, recent graduate of Get- 
tysburg Seminary, has accepted a call to 
the Union Bridge charge. 

A PLANNING CONFERENCE for pastors and 


RESENT HOME of Lake Park Church, Milwaukee, Wis., was built for 200 members. Now that the 
shembership numbers 1,200, the architect's drawing above is the aim of the congregation. Cost is 
be $125,000 of which approximately $95,000 already is in. Dr. John F. Fedders is pastor. 
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laymen of Washington County will be held 
Feb. 7, in Trinity Church, Hagerstown. 
Leader of the meeting will be the Rev. 
Augustus Hackmann, Maryland Synod di- 
rector for LWA. 

Merwyw C. Fuss, president of the syn- 
odical Brotherhood, recently addressed the 
congregation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Frederick. The male chorus from 
Trinity Church, Taneytown, sang. 

IN THE CLEAR SPRING PARISH, 27 per cent 
of the 284 families are subscribers to THE 
LUTHERAN. St. Peter’s congregation leads 
with 32 per cent. ... Pastor Hare is re- 
covering from a recent operation. 

MortcGacGES AND NOTES amounting to 
$45,000 were burned at a service in St. 
Mark’s Church, Hagerstown, the Rev. Ed- 
ward P. Heinze pastor, Dec. 15. Dr. John 
W. Ott, who served as pastor for 30 years, 
preached at the morning service. The Rev. 
Roy L. Sloop, who was pastor at St. Mark’s 
for seven years, spoke in the evening. 

A REWARD SYSTEM for members of the 
junior and young people’s choirs of Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown, has been worked out 
by the director, Mrs. W. S. Remsberg. 
Members attending 95 per cent of the re- 


hearsals and church appointments for tw 
years will receive rosewood crosses ¢ 
black ribbons. These will be worn ov: 
their cottas. After the third year the ril 
bon will be changed to blue and after t! 
fourth to red. Those who maintain the a 
tendance record during the fifth year wi 
receive a gold or silver cross. 

A RECEPTION was given by Frank | 
Leiter, layman of Trinity Church, Hager: 
town, Dec. 26, in honor of his seven chi 
dren and in gratitude for the safe retur 
of his three sons who served in the arme 
forces during the war. 


IIdiko de Papp’s Essay Wins 
Westinghouse Centennial Prize 
By Donatp R. PIcHasr 


BurraLto—The week-long celebration « 
the George Westinghouse Centennial ir 
cluded a special dre 

NEW YORK matic skit over Buffalo 
radio station wer. Or 

family that huddled about its radio 1 
listen carefully was that of the Rev. Joh 
L. E. de Papp, pastor of Our Saviour Mag 
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SEND NOW, to Fight Winter’s Cold .... To Warm the Freezing 


“The numb cold in Europe this winter is 
in danger of chilling man’s very soul in 
misery and despair. Let us warm the 
freezing with our Christian love and our 
clothing.” 
. .. Franklin Clark Fry, 
President, Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 


FOOD 
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Canned Milk and Vegetables 
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Coats, Underwear, Socks, Stockings, 
Bathrobes, Suits, Dresses 
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MAKE YOUR CHURCH A DEPOT 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 
N. 13th St. & Bushkill Drive, 


Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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yar Lutheran Church. The program was 
based upon a prize-winning essay sub- 
mitted by his daughter, Ildiké de Papp. 

In addition to this recognition, Miss de 
Papp received a fine bronze medallion on 
which was inscribed her name. For four 
years she has led all students in her high 
school classes and recently she was 
awarded a full scholarship at Wagner Col- 
lege. There she aims to prepare for a 
career in teaching Latin and German. 

HEADLINE in a local newspaper recently 
stated: “Merchant Has Record in Sunday 
School; He Hasn’t Missed a Session in 41 
Years.” The man is Louis A. Wilke, who 
has become superintendent emeritus of 
Grace Sunday school, North Tonawanda, 
after 22 years of service. 

Rather modest about attending over 2,000 
sessions, graying Mr. Wilke said: “I live 
right across the street from the church, so 
bad weather was no obstacle. We credit 
members for attendance when they are ill 
or away, but if they go out of town they 
have to show proof of having attended a 
Sunday school in the city where they were 
visiting.” 

Mr. Wilke is a charter member of Grace 
Church. In the early days of the church 
he opened a hall over his hardware store 
for the congregation’s use. 

ProposaL oF NAMES for church member- 
ship at council meetings is usually routine 
ousiness. But the transaction at St. John’s 
Church in November was special because 
t marked the 156th consecutive month 
chat new members were accepted. 

Said Pastor Martin Hoeppner: “All dur- 
ng these 13 years there has been nothing 
spectacular about these monthly additions 
0 our church roll, but it is most apparent 
how that without this regular increase in 
the number of our members there would 
aave been serious gaps.” 

Tue Rev. FRANKLIN K. BLANK was in- 
stalled recently as pastor of Grace Church, 
Dunkirk, to succeed the late Rev. John 
impfl. Participating in the service were 

. J. Sahner Blank, father of the new 
astor; Dr. John M. Strodel, the Rev. Wil- 
iam Voss, and the Rev. Wilfrid Schmidt. 
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Central Penn Pays Apportionment 
In Full; Gives $381,198 to LWA 


By Georce F. Harkins 


Harrispurc—Congregations of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod had paid 
$381,198.85 toward Lutheran World Action 
by the end of 1946, according to Dr. 
Joseph D. Krout, secretary. Goal for the 
year was $407,419.31. 

Secretary Krout added that the synodical 


budget and the 
PENNSYLVANIA ULC  apportion- 
ment for 1946 


both were overpaid. The synod budget of 
$148,086 was exceeded by $11,835, and the 
apportionment of $377,024 was overpaid by 
$30,609.77. 

Tue Rev. Francis A. SHEARER, secretary 
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for inner missions of the Board of Social 
Missions, is conducting classes in the deaf 
sign language at Gettysburg Seminary. One 
graduate student and 25 undergraduate 
students have enrolled for the course. 

THE DANGER connected with candlelight 
services was demonstrated in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Harrisburg, Dec. 22. Costume of 
the girl who was to portray Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, caught fire and only her 
quick thinking prevented a tragedy. She 
tore off the gown and suffered only first 
degree burns. 

HERE AND THERE: For the first time in its 
35-year history, St. Matthew’s Church has 
paid its benevolence apportionment in full. 
During the year the congregation also has 
contributed $587 for LWA... . A four- 
manual organ will soon be completely in- 
stalled in Zion Church. The tower carillon, 
which has been hand-operated for more 

-than 50 years, will be played from the 
console of the organ after the instrument 
is completed. .. . Ross T. Bell, member of 
Messiah Church, recently was elected vice- 
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Christ or Confusion 


Pastors will find this collection of 18 Lententide Sermons 
a stimulating contribution to their thinking and preaching 
this Lenten season. 
ULC have based their timely messages on carefully selected 
gospel texts—all of which call for a decision which can no 
longer be delayed by Christians—Christ or confusion. The 
collection is edited by a prominent layman of the ULC— 
now Executive Secretary of the Board of Publication, Mr. 
H. Torrey Walker. 


171 pages. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
~The United Lutheran Publication 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHiILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Columbia 3, S. C. 


president of the Harrisburg Planning Com- 
mittee. He succeeds the late Harold F. 
Foster. 


Leadership School Opens 


Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, Gettysburg 
Seminary professor recently returned from 
a tour of the Scandinavian countries, was 
the keynote speaker Jan. 14, at the opening’ 
session of the Washington, D. C., leader- 
ship training school. 

Sponsored for the fourth year by the. 
Washington Federation of Churches off 
which Dr. Frederick E. Reissig is execu- 
tive secretary, the school enrolled more 
than 1,000 at the first of its six weekly 
sessions and expects a total enrollment o% 
1,500. The school is inter-racial in faculty 
and student body. 

Dr. Rasmussen spoke on the theme o! 
the school, “Foundations for Christian Liv-- 
ing and Action,” drawing on his experi- 
ences in Europe to stress the urgent neee| 
today for a Christian faith made effectiv=| 


New Lenten Sermons | 


Edited by H. TORREY WALKER 


Eighteen prominent pastors of the 


House 


Baltimore |, Md. 
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in life. The pietism which characterizes 
the European church and the activism 
which marks the western church, he said, 
are both needed. 

The ten courses offered provide for a 
wide variety of interest. The three most 
popular, with more than 200 registering for 
each, are “Why I Am a Protestant,” “How 
to Live with Myself,” and “Jesus of Gali- 
lee.” Other courses provide for special 
groups, such as pastors, teen-agers, vet- 
erans, parents, church school workers, 
Bible students, and those concerned with 
social issues, 


Fifth Mission in 18-Month Period 
Is Started in Pittsburgh Synod 


By Georce E. Litre 


PrrtssurcH—Another mission has been 
started, the fifth since Supt. D. L. Houser 
took office 18 months ago. It is at Rolling 
Hills, a new development four miles north 

of Millvale and 

PENNSYLVANIA pe far from Pitts- 
urgh. The Rev. 

Hugh E. Warren will wee its full-time 
pastor Feb. 15, when his resignation be- 


The Rev. D. L. Houser 


Dr. J. B. Kniseley pastor, and their recent 


‘appropriation which will pay most of the 


mission pastor’s salary in 1947. 

THe Rose Crest Mission, near Turtle 
Creek, is meeting the challenge of rapid 
growth in its community. The vacancy in 
the pastorate is now filled, the Rev. Paul 
Mumford of Erie accepting the call. For 
expansion purposes the congregation has 
purchased a lot adjoining the church 
building. Pastor Mumford served Im- 
manuel Mission, Erie, since its beginning 
in 1940. 

A campaign to raise $60,000 for a new 
church building is under way in ApvENT 
CuurcH, Wilkinsburg, the Rev. J. B. Spiel- 
man pastor. Six lots have been purchased 
on Robinson Blvd. Organized 19 years ago, 
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the things that undergird life. 
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the congregation has increased in member- 
ship to 250 and recently paid off its re- 
maining indebtedness. 

Triniry CxHurcH, Merapvittz, the Rev. 
J. L. Reiner pastor, has started a $100,000 
campaign for a new church and parish 
house. Plans call for raising $10,000 a year 
for 10 years. Membership increase to 500 
persons is anticipated for the period. 

Work will soon begin on the erection of 
a new church building for GracE CONGRE- 
GATION, FARRELL, the Rev. C. W. Shirmer 
pastor. The previous building was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire last May 9, just 
after extensive improvements had been 
made at a cost of $8,000. The congregation 
promptly began a campaign to rebuild. 
Many substantial gifts have been made by 
congregations of the synod and by citizens 
of Farrell. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the erection of 
their present house of worship was cele- 
brated by Sr. Joun’s, East Liverroot, OHI0, 
the first week of December. Many im- 
provements were made in recent months, 
besides repairs made necessary a year ago 
by a fire. The anniversary program in- 
cluded a dedication service with Synod 
President H. R. Shepfer, D.D., the speaker. 
The pastor is the Rev. P. F. Obenauf. 

Benevolence gifts will exceed current - 
expenses in 1947, if the budget is met at — 
St. JoHN EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT (Bur- 
ry’s) Church near Zelienople, an “inde- 
pendent” congregation associated with the 
synod. Among the specified benevolence 
items are $500 for the support of Miss Thora 
Fogel, a daughter of the congregation now 
doing Child Evangelism work in Vene- 
zuela, and $1,200 for the support of the 
Rev. C. S. Hayner, former pastor and now 
a missionary in British Guiana. The pas- 
tor is the Rev. H. N. Brant. 

Miss Emma Klimack, a member of ZIon 
CuurcH, Mippte Lancaster, the Rev. H. F. 
Obenauf pastor, has enrolled at the Balti- 
more Motherhouse to prepare for service 
as a church secretary. 

Retiring from the active ministry the 
Rev. H. J. BenrRens tendered his resignation 
to the Scenery Hill Parish, near Washing- 
ton, Pa. His health has declined. He will 
now reside at Eau Claire, north of Butler. 

To enter work less arduous than that of 
his large downtown church, Dr. A. J. Hott 
has submitted his resignation as pastor of 
First Church, Pittsburgh, to be effective 
June 1, When he became pastor 21 years 
ago, the congregation numbered 127 active 
members and a Sunday school enrollment 
of 43. Now there are nearly 700 com- 
muning members and over 200 in the Sun- 
day school. Radio broadcasts of the Sun- 
day service began 19 years ago, and Sta-- 
tion WJAS has provided this every week: 
through the years free of charge. 


a new pace The Rev. Karl E. Kniseleyy ! 
accepted the call to this congregation on 
nearly 1,000 communing members, follow- 
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ing his recent release from service as a 
chaplain in the U.S. Army. 

Gratitude for safe return of all members 
in service, in both World War I and World 
War II, featured the special Thanksgiving 
service at BrusH CREEK CuHurcH, the Rev. 
N. G. Fattman pastor. Nearly all of the 70 
whose names appear in the church’s honor 
roll attended. An offering of $300 was re- 
ceived for Lutheran World Action. 

The pian of using returned service men 
for the Every Member Visitation was suc- 
cessfully employed at Triyiry CHuRCH, 
JEANNETTE, Dr. E. B. Hanks pastor. Fifty of 
them responded to the pastor’s suggestion. 
In each home they left a printed card say- 
ing, “This has been our job for Trinity 
since we returned. Are you doing yours?” 

A pair of brass floor candelabra was ded- 
icated at Zion CHurcH, Eri, in tribute to 
members who served in World War II and 
in memory of four who gave their lives. 
Offering plates and an outside brick-stone 
bulletin board were also dedicated. The 
pastor is the Rev. K. H. Cornell. 

The choir of LurHer MemorraL CHuRcH, 
Erie, Dr. E. M. Gearhart pastor, sponsored 
a concert by the famous St. Olaf Choir. 
This musicale took place in Erie Jan. 21. 

The work of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety has been introduced into all three 
women’s organizations of the McKran 
ParisH, the Rev. F. H. Schott pastor. Ex- 
tensive redecoration has taken place at the 
Drake’s Mills church building, and a re- 
modeling project is planned for Trinity, 
McKean. 
|| A nine-foot electric cross has been set 
ef} up on First CuurcH, VENANGO, to replace 
i the steeple recently taken down when it 
ret | ‘became a hazard. Another improvement 
ool is a new heating system installed at a cost 
| of $900. The pastor of the Seagertown- 
sy Venango Parish is the Rev. R. W. Baker. 
yy The Northeast Conference now has a 
ye “Cuapter II” of the Thiel Women’s Club. 

The organization meeting took place at 
@ Emmanuel Church, Knox, the Rev. L. R. 
of Fox pastor. 
of A final payment of $300 has made Sr. 
on 8 | Joun’s, Sattspure, free of debt. A fund for 
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Hees |e ELECTED 
TO COUNCIL? 


Congratulations! The following books will help you 
assume your new duties with confidence and under- 
standing. Problems of church administration, steward- 
ship and facts on Luther and Lutheranism are help- 
fully presented in these popular books and booklets. 


FORTY THOUSAND STRONG 
BY HENRY H. BAGGER 


A practical, hard-hitting explanation of the various 
points of the Service of Installation. Can be used 
profitably by the individual councilman and by pas- 
tors with every member of the Council. 

Price, each |5c; six 80c; dozen $1.50 


BY AMOS JOHN TRAVER 
The responsibilities of the councilman's office in re- 
gard to the worship of the congregation and per- 
sonal worship are discussed thoroughly and _ intelli- 
gently in this booklet. 

Price, each 20c; dozen $1.75 


BY AMOS JOHN TRAVER 

An intelligent interpretation of Christian giving. Dis- 
cusses use of money within the church, by the indi- 
vidual. Gives practical explanation of place of one's 
time and talents in Christian stewardship at home, 


six 90c; 


at work, in the church. Price, 60c 
ROAD TO REFORMATION 
BY BOEHMER 


Translated by J. W. Doberstein and T. G. Tappert. 
Considered most outstanding biography of Young 
Luther. Translated in simple, direct language for the 
Deals with Luther's boyhood, manhood, 
Price, $4 


layman. 
priesthood and concludes with year 1521. 


FACTS OF OUR FAITH 
BY W. L. HUNTON 


Here is a frank, clear statement of what our church 
teaches about important questions of evangelical 
faith. Principles and methods are discussed. Cloth 
bound. Price, 50¢ 


A MANUAL ON WORSHIP 
BY PAUL ZELLER STRODACH 


Contains more than 200 illustrations depicting forms 
and functions of worship and a complete explana- 
tion of the use and place of art, furnishings, vest- 
ments, étc., in the worship service. Price, $4 


ORDER NOW THROUGH 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago II Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 Baltimore | 
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completing the parish hall is growing 
steadily. At the sister congregation, St. 
James, the Sunday school has been reor- 
ganized. Metal road markers have been 
placed to point the way to the church. The 
pastor is the Rev. G. C. Vetter. 

New red paraments, provided by the 
Ladies’ Working Circle, were dedicated on 
Thanksgiving at First CHurcu, APOLLO, the 
Rev. W. C. Hankey pastor. In Advent, 
violet paraments were received from Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Harmon and dedicated to 
the memory of the Rev. Robert E. Wolff, 
assistant pastor of the church 1940-41. Dr. 
M. L. Clare, pastor for 31 years and now 
living near Apollo, following his recent re- 
tirement from the active ministry, has been 
elected pastor emeritus. 


1890—Sixtieth Anniversary Fund—1950 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


SISTER LYDIA FISCHER, Principal 


The only Girls’ School 
in the United Lutheran Church 
conducted by the Deaconesses 


Pre-School through High School. 
High Scholastic Standard with Strong 
Spiritual Emphasis. 

This Anniversary Fund is for $500,000 to 


be used for Modern Buildings, Equip- 
ment and Endowments. 


Your gifts or your inquiries express- 
ing your interest in the perpetuation of 
this fine Christian School will be appre- 
ciated. Address Albert E. Koch, Execu- 
tive Director. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 
3105 W. SCHOOL HOUSE LANE 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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Altar furnishings were dedicated at 
EMMANUEL CHuRCH, Prospect, the Rev. 
L. W. Rupp pastor—a cross “in thanksgiv- 
ing for the safe return of our sons from the 
war,” candlesticks from Mr. and Mrs. D. C. 
Roth of Toledo, Ohio, and vases from Mrs. 
Lois McElroy, Mrs. Albert Mohn, and Mrs. 
Margaret Rupp, in memory of their moth- 
ers. 

A pair of brass “eandlesticks was pre- 
sented to Grace CHURCH, PITTSBURGH 
(Spring Garden), by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Schwartz and dedicated Dec. 8 to the 
memory of their son, Robert Charles 
Schwartz. The congregation has a parch- 
ment scroll on which are listed the names 
of all persons who have been memorialized 
by special gifts. The lettering and drawing 
is by hand, and the five liturgical colors 
are used. The parchment, under glass and 
in an oak frame, is in the reredos back of 
the altar. The pastor is the Rev. G. J. 
Muller. 

One-week PREACHING MISSIONS took place 
recently in the following churches: First, 
Ashtabula, Ohio, the Rev. P. M. Ruff pas- 
tor. Calvary, Arnold, the Rev. F. W. Hoff- 
man pastor. Bethesda, near New Kensing- 
ton, the Rev. G. W. Hershberger pastor. 
Messiah, Homestead Park, Dr. C. M. Teufel 
pastor. St. John’s, Dravosburg, the Rev. 
J. E. Hydinger pastor. The Synodical 
Board of American Missions scheduled the 
speakers, securing pastors of neighboring’ 
churches to take turn. 

Trinity CuHurcH, Ciarrton, the Rev. A. F. 
Schilling pastor, has taken upon itself the 
transportation problem confronting many” 
of its Sunday school pupils scattered over 
a 17 square-mile area. They provide a bus 
to “gather them in.” The Synodical Boar@ 
of American Missions gives assistance te 
the project. 

Membership accessions totaled 165 dur ~ 
ing the past year at First Cuurcu, New’ 
KensincTon. Pastor G. J. Baisler receives 
108 adults and baptized 39 children. 

A reception for members returned from 
service was held at Emmanuel Churck 
Etna, the Rev. W. Blair Claney pastor. 1 
marked the climax of an elaborate progra 
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carried out by the congregation for its 
servicemen. ... Zion Church, Erie, Honored 
its ex-servicemen at a banquet recently. 
The church was re-dedicated Oct. 27. At 
the service, candelabra in memory of Ross 
English, Robert Beckwith, Bert Bonnell, 
and Ralph Ecklund, who died in the war, 
were received. 


Seminary Auxiliary to Meet 


Dr. Althea K. Hottel, dean of women at 
the University of Pennsylvania, will speak 
at the annual luncheon of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Philadelphia Seminary, 
Feb. 13, at 12.45 o’clock in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Phila. A thousand New 
York and Pennsylvania women will attend. 


DECEASED 


Oliver Reuben Bittner 

The Rev. Oliver Reuben Bittner, pastor 
of Wolf’s Cross Roads parish, died at his 
home in Hamilton, Pa., Oct. 27. He was 
born in Lehigh County, Pa., Feb. 22, 1871. 

After graduation from Kutztown State 
Teachers’ College, he taught school in 
South Allentown for seven years. In 1903 
he received his bachelor’s degree from 
Muhlenberg College; in 1906 he was grad- 
uated by Philadelphia Seminary. Parishes 
ere served at Fredericksburg, Pa.; Grant- 
ville, Pa.; and Shellsville, Pa. He came to 
olf’s Cross Roads parish in 1927. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Irene 
Telty Bittner, and two daughters, Dorothy, 
of Hamilton, Pa., and Mrs. John Witmer, 
£ Sunbury, Pa. 
Funeral services were held at Emmanuel 
Yhurch, Wolf’s Cross Roads, Oct. 30. The 
tev. Luther J. Linn, president of the Dan- 
‘lle Conference of the Ministerium of 
ennsylvania, officiated. Assisting him 
vere the Rev. S. R. Frost, secretary of the 
onference, and the Rev. W. Z. Artz of 
llizabethville, Pa. Burial was in the Wolf’s 
‘ross Roads parish cemetery. 


Edith Tyler Esterly 
Mrs. Edith Tyler Esterly, 64, wife of Dr. 
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F. T. Esterly, who is pastor of Christ 
Church, Hazleton, Pa., died Dec. 27. She 
was born in South Wigston, Leicestershire, 
England, Aug. 22, 1882. 

When 19 years old, Mrs. Esterly came 
to Philadelphia. There she and Dr. Esterly 
were married, July 18, 1906. After residing 
in Mahanoy City, Pa., they moved to Ha- 
zleton, where they have lived for 31 years. 

Public funeral service was held in Christ 
Church, Dec. 30, and private service for 
the family, Dec. 31. Interment was at 
Pottsville, Pa. Mrs. Esterly is survived by 
her husband and three sons. 


Religious Book Readers 
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by CATHERINE and FRANK HERZEL 
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New. joy in your hymn singing results 
from reading this fascinating book of in- 
teresting stories about favorite hymns and 
famous hymnists. Written in spritely nar- 
rative style with lots of humor and human 
interest to keep readers of all ages in- 
terested, informed and entertained. Hymns 
from medieval to modern day are dis- 
cussed. TO THEE WE SING can also be 
used valuably as a textbook on hymnody. 
"| recommend it highly to Sunday school 
and Vacation Bible school teachers," 
writes G. S. Thompson for AUGSBURG 
BOOK NEWS LETTER. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Harry Lyman Greenawalt 

The Rev. Harry Lyman Greenawalt, 72, 
pastor of the Rock Creek parish, near 
Camden, Ind., died at Indianapolis, Aug. 
15, after seven months of illness. He was 
born in Greensford, Ohio. 

Pastor Greenawalt was graduated by 
Wittenberg College in 1896 and Hamma 
Divinity School in 1899. That year he also 
received his master’s degree from Witten- 
berg and was ordained by. the East Ohio 
Synod. 

His first 11 years of ministry were spent 
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in the Silverlake, the Goshen, and the 
Uniondale parishes in Indiana. For 12 
years he served parishes at Minerva, 
Crestline, and Newark in Ohio. Beginning 
in 1922, eight years of service were given 
in Nebraska in churches at Paxton, Allen, 
and Walton. From 1930 to the time of his 
death his ministry was in the Uniondale, 
the Batesville, and the Rock Creek par- 
ishes in the Indiana Synod. In years of 
service he was the oldest active pastor in 
the Indiana Synod when stricken with ill- 
ness, 

Pastor Greenawalt was married to 
Blanche Irene Justice of Salem, Ohio, Nov. 
11, 1903. In addition to his widow, four 
children survive: Bessie, Ross, Luther, and 
Paul. 

Funeral services were held in Mt. Pisgah 
Church of the Rock Creek parish, Aug. 17. 
Pastor George Schuette of Camden, Ind., 
and Dr. F. M. Hanes, president of the In- 
diana Synod, officiated. Interment was at 
Salem, Ohio. 


; 
Elmer Gray Howard 

Dr. Elmer Gray Howard, former pres- 
ident of the Olive Branch Synod and the 
Synod of West Virginia, died from pneu- 
monia in the City Hospital at Springfield, 
Ohio, on Christmas Day. He was born near 
Three Rivers, Mich., Jan. 9, 1872. 

In 1896 he was graduated from Witten- 
berg College and in 1899 from Hamma Di- 
vinity School. Pastorates included Trinity 
Church, Louisville, Ky.; First English 
Church, / Richmond, Ind.; First Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; and Fourth Church, 
Springfield, Ohio. Poor health forced him 
to leave the active ministry in 1937. 

Funeral services were conducted aif 
Fourth Church, Dec. 28, by his pastor, the 
Rev. Carl W. Shanor. Interment was ai 
South Charleston, Ohio. 


Blanche E. Masser 

Mrs. Blanche E. Masser, widow of the 
late Rev. William J. Masser, former pastoit 
of St. Paul’s Church, Orwigsburg, Pa., diec# 
at the home of her daughter in Lansings 
Mich., Dec. 30. After the death of her hus» 
band 10 years ago, Mrs. Masser had con 
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inued to reside in Orwigsburg where she 
was a teacher in the public schools. 

Funeral services were conducted at 
Irwigsburg by the Rev. C. Elwood Huegel, 
Jan. 2. Interment was at Union Cemetery, 
slatington, Pa. 

Surviving her are a son, William J., of 
-hiladelphia, and a daughter, Mrs. Ernest 
|. Irwin, of Lansing, Mich. 


Emma Geisendorfer Neumann 
Mrs. Emma Geisendorfer Neumann, 75, 
widow of the late Dr. Robert Neumann, 
lied in Chicago, Dec. 31. She was born in 
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Yes, you give greatly—and receive 
greatly—when you join the thousands 
of holders of American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements. 

As long as you live, you receive a 
generous check at regular intervals 
throughout the year, and such checks 
have never failed in the more than 100 
years of the Annuity Plan operation. 

At the same time you receive the 
abiding happiness of knowing that you 
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Pittsfield, Ill., March 1, 1871. 
On Nov. 23, 1897, she married Dr. Neu- 
mann and served with him in pastorates 
at Pittsfield, Ill., and Burlington, Iowa. He 
was a member of the Carthage College 

faculty, 1929-45. 


Surviving are five children: Mary- 


Louise, Evanston, Ill.; Robert, Chicago; 
Prosper, Wilmington, Del.; the Rev. Arthur 
M., St. Louis, Mo.; and the Rev. K. Bruno, 
Chicago. Her husband died on Dec. 3. 

Funeral services were held in Old Trin- 
ity Church, Carthage, Ill., Jan. 2. Pastor 
Paul T. Hirsch officiated. 


world, bringing joy and hope to the | 
needy, the lonely, the distressed. 

Investigate this great Annuity Plan 
at once. Learn how it provides gener- 
ously for your future security or the 
comfort of a loved one, and how it en- 
titles you to certain tax exemptions. 
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ing booklet, “A Gift That Lives?’ 
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American Bible Society, Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. | 
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Heiby W. Ungerer 

Heiby W. Ungerer, 57, president of the 
ULC Board of American Missions, died 
Jan. 23 in Rochester, N. Y., following a 
brief illness. 

A prominent Lutheran layman, he was 
a member of the executive committee of 
the ULC Brotherhood, and was active in 
both the ULC Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment and the Lutheran Laymen in Amer- 
ica, organized recently to promote Lu- 
theran unity. Before being named to the 


Time cannot 
dim the beauty 
of the Bible... 
the joy 


of reading it... or 


nor 


giving it to others. 


A Wicks Organ is the Culmination 


—of inspired organ building as 
the result of years of progressive 
experience. 
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Mr. Heiby W. Ungerer 
Board of American Missions he served om 
the ULC Board of Education. In addition 
to heading the mission board he was alse) 
secretary of the ULC Investment Com- 
mission. 

Activity in his own congregation, the 
Church of the Reformation, Rochester, in- 
cludes more than 30 years as a Sunday 
school teacher and chairmanship of a num: 
ber of its committees. He attended this} 
Lutheran World Convention in Copen» 
hagen in 1929. 

Mr. Ungerer was born in Lyons, N. Y 
and was graduated from Hobart Colleg#}, 
and Columbia Law School. He was ad 
mitted to the New York State bar in 191}, 
and conducted a law practice in Rocheste 
since that time. 

His widow, a brother, and two sister 
survive. Funeral service was conducte» 
in the Church of the Reformation Jan. 28 
Burial was at Lyons. 


Ralph Waldo Yeany 

Dr. Ralph Waldo Yeany, pastor of & 
Luke’s Church, Millvale, Pa., died Dec. 3% 
For many years he had served Bethese@ 
Orphans’ Home, Meadville, Pa., where I}. 
went as first superintendent in 1920. : 


The Luthe 


Dr. Yeany was born at Shannondale, Pa., 
May 12, 1878. He was graduated by Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, in 1903 and 
Philadelphia Seminary in 1906. Thiel Col- 
lege honored him with a doctor of divinity 
degree in 1944, 

After ordination in 1906 by the Pitts- 
burgh Synod he served pastorates in Sioux 
Falls, N. D.; Freeport, Pa.; Evans City, Pa.; 
and Armstrong County, Pa. From 1920 to 
1944 he served as superintendent of Beth- 
esda Home. During the past two years he 
has been pastor of St. Luke’s Church. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Della 
Rinker Yeany; a son, John Francis of Con- 


neaut, Pa.; a daughter, Elizabeth Rinker 
of Millvale, Pa. 

Funeral service was conducted in St. 
Luke’s Church Jan. 3. 


ULC CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

11-13. South Carolina Synod. Ebenezer 
Church, Columbia. 

MARCH 

3- 4. Stewardship Secretaries’ Conference, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

5- 6. ULC Synod Presidents, Columbus, Ohio. 
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All Lutherans, especially altar guild work- 
ers, church officers and pastors will prize 
this complete and revealing picture-story 
of church worship. Forms and functions of 
the COMMON SERVICE worship are de- 
picted in laymen's language. Correct use @ The Church Bell 
of church art, furnishings and the various 
orders of service are explained by an 
outstanding authority on worship within @ General Prayers 
the Reformation Church. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Just What Lutherans Have Been Looking For - 
CHURCH WORSHIP Explained, Defined, 


Illustrated 


and Important Book 


Among forms 
A of worship explained 


MANUAL | 
ON 


@ The Liturgy 


@ The Altar @ The Rubrics 

‘@ The Pulpit WORSHIP @ The Holy Communion 
j@ The Sacristy By PAUL ZELLER STRODACH @ Matins 

® Sacramental Vessels 379 Pages Price $4 @ Vespers 


@ Music 


Columbia 3 Baltimore | 


a 
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in CONCLUSION 


Asout 75 PEOPLE gather in a small 
hotel dining room. They are holding 
a rather informal meeting. People come 
in or go out. Someone with his hands 
full of papers walks across the room for 
a whispered conference with somebody. 
An occasional slight shaft of humor in 
a speech produces more laughter than 
it’s really worth. Basically the mood 
of the meeting is solemn. Discussion 
clings tightly to very serious subjects. 

This is the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, being held in 
the Statler Hotel in Detroit. It’s much 
like any church committee meeting. 
But there’s a difference. You are soon 
aware that you are at the top level of 
Lutheran leadership in America. These 
men are constantly traveling across the 
country. Some have just come home 
from Europe or the Orient. They have 
exact facts regarding countless critical 
situations. They think clearly, speak 
pointedly. 

At the meeting are presidents of eight 
Lutheran groups which comprise the 
Council, and 21 other councilors. These 
29 are the only persons who vote, but 
also permitted to enter the discussions 
are staff members of the Council (now 
18 in number), members of Council 
committees, and a few nondescript 
characters such as church paper ed- 
itors. 


Iv TAKES A FEW MINUTES to get ac- 
quainted with the names of the various 
agencies through which the Council 
works. There are “commissions’—tem- 
porary units organized to deal with 
emergency situations, such as the Serv- 
ice Commission which ministers to the 
armed forces of World War II. There 
are also “divisions’—permanent units 
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_that work is in every part of the worl: 


assigned to specific fields of work, such 
as the Division of Welfare. 

And there are “departments”—which 
are sub-sections of divisions, such as 
the Department of Research of the Di- 
vision of Public Relations. Lastly, there 
are “bureaus” which function for the 
Council in limited fields, such as the 
News Bureau. 

Once you get the names straight, you 
begin to get a picture of a well-organ- 
ized church agency which has been 
built up during 30 years of experiment 
in Lutheran co-operation. It is def- 
initely not a super-church. It is still a 
humble servant of the eight church 
bodies which created it. But to it these 
church bodies are gradually turning 
over an increasing share of their work 
which can best be done co-operatively. 
Here united Lutheranism is emerging. — 


Sa te hs nts BOSE 


BECAUSE THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN — 
Council is of increasing importance to 
all of us, we are publishing a fairly 
lengthy survey of its activities in this” 
issue of Tue LUTHERAN (see pages 12- 
20). I don’t expect this to be very pop- 
ular reading, but for the sake of our 
education as church members I think 
it is well worth printing. 

You will probably be more interestec? hi 
in the interview with Dr. Ralph H 
Long, executive director of the Coun: _ 
cil. I wish our interviewer had bee] wi 
able to get Dr. Long to tell somethin s 
about himself, as well as about thy 
work he does. But that’s too much t 
expect. Dr. Long is the kind of ma 
you can truly call selfless, because kp 
gives himself wholly to his work. Arn| 


Elion Kuh 
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The Luther be 


A joint appeal from the 
publishing agencies of 
thirty Protestant groups 
for the use by each local 
church of its own official 
teaching materials in a 
united mission of instruc- 
tion 


toward 4 
hristian world 


Hardly a perfect fit! 


Ir would be interesting to see how this man’s new suit 
looks on him after it has been altered. It certainly was 
not made for him. 

“Stock” teaching materials prepared by independent 
suppliers for use by Sunday schools of all denominations 
are just as ill-fitting in many church schools. And they 
can’t be altered. 

The lesson materials created by the official publishing 
house of your own church group are custom-made to fit 
your particular needs. Being of your church, your own 
publishing house knows your likes and dislikes, knows 
what to accent, is interested solely in a well clothed, happy, 
harmonious, effective constituency. Its creations are not 
designed for any other group: they are made for and 
look best on you. 

Put it another way: Your church and the other 
churches of your group are engaged together in the pub- 
lishing business. It is a cooperative enterprise. Is it not 
unwise, then, to buy outside “stock” literature when you 
can have “tailor-made” — with greater economy? = 

Bulletins on church school materials — Sunday school, 
weekday or vacation—provided by your publication house 
will be sent on request. 
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